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“Cure the world by science!” said an 
irate old gentleman to us this year in 
Dublin. “Don’t talk to me of your 
Social Science ! Make people read their 
Bibles, and teach their children, and 
keep their houses clean, and attend to 
their business instead of the alehouse ; 
but don’t talk balderdash about social 
science! Science indeed ! social science! 
pshaw!” 

Vain would it have been, no doubt, 
to try to persuade that excellent practical 
philanthropist that, like M. Jourdain, 
who had been “talking prose all his 
life without ever suspecting it,” so he 
had been similarly studying Social 
Science ; and that it even takes no small 
share of the same to teach people all the 
good things he desired. Equally hope- 
less would it be to argue with one who 
should question whether the evils of 
pauperism, crime, and vice were more 
likely to be cured by chance and isolated 
efforts, than by the intelligent method 
and co-operation of persons devoted to 
the task, and studying, as a science, the 
solemn problems of human misery, and 
its possible relief. The late meeting in 
Dublin of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science may be 
counted so definitely a success, as to 
establish the right of such congresses to 
be ranked among the more prominent 
institutions of our times. We think 
ourselves accordingly fully justified in 
inviting our readers to a careful con- 
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sideration of the various aspects of such 
meetings, and their probable bearings on 
our present condition and future pros- 
pects. 

At the first blush it is obvious that 
there are in them many points of un- 
questionable hopefulness and promise. 
We cannot promise to discuss the 
subject from the empyrean heights of 
wholly uninterested criticism. We feel, 
on the contrary, somewhat puzzled to 
conceive the mental state of the man 
who can do so; who witnesses without 
one glow of human sympathy so many 
persons assembled from every part of the 
kingdom, and even from distant coun- 
tries, with the one recognised object of 
contributing what may lie in their 
power towards the common cause of 
“peace on earth, and good-will to man.” 
Only in our age could such a purpose 
serve to collect such an assembly. War, 
indeed, has its councils, even among 
Caffres and Mohawks. The impene- 
trable mysteries of scholastic theology 
have called a thousand synods to 
determine the most recondite secrets of 
our great Maker’s nature. Physical 
science, art, and literature have had 
their academies and institutions beyond 
numbering, in modern Europe. But it 
was reserved for the later half of our 
century to find even a name for that 
pursuit which directly tries to make 
mankind more good and happy, and 
fulfil as best they may, the second great 
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commandment in the Law. The mis- 
takes, the failures, the displays of 
human folly and weakness (if such 
there should appear) at a congress like 
this, would make a lover of his kind 
rather inclined to grieve than to laugh, 
to lament any defect in a noble work 
rather than to glory over the weakness 
displayed by the workers. 

On the other hand, there are some 
pertinent questions to be asked, and, 
perhaps, doubts to be entertained, re- 
specting the existing mode of conducting 
these assemblies. We confess that on 
the face of it the idea is rather alarming 
of a large association of ladies and 
gentlemen, enjoying rights of member- 
ship on the qualification of a small 
subscription, and meeting together an- 
nually to read wholly independent and 
disjointed lucubrations, which, unless 
quite inadmissible in their character, 
the courteous secretary will hardly be 
willing to reject. That section of the 
community whose office in the social 
machine is that of the drag, and who 
unfortunately perform their functions 
whenever it is going up hill no less 
than down—these good persons have not 
failed to fasten themselves tightly on 
this new wheel of progress. “In every 
otherscience,” they remark, “some period 
“of apprenticeship is admitted to be 
“necessary. But Social Science would 
“appear to be a Minerva, springing 
“ fully armed out of the head of Jupiter. 
“ People are surely made ‘sociologists’ 
“the moment they have taught a 
“ child, or sent a thief to jail, or given 
“tea to an old woman. Nay, they 
“need not have practically done so 
“ much as this. They may have evolved 
“some gigantic scheme for the benefit 
“ of the universe merely, like the cele- 
“ brated ‘ idea’ of the camel, ‘ out of the 
“ depths of their moral consciousness,’ 
“and in the high regions of social 
“science they may disport them at 
“ their own sweet will, almost as it were 
“in vacuo, It is nearly as good as 
“being clergymen, to be able to 
‘* preach (though it be but for twenty 
“ minutes) and to know that nobody can 
“contradict them. The audience may, 


‘indeed, applaud, but the laws of 
“ Social Science utterly forbid all sibila- 
“ tion.” In other words, it is manifestly 
absurd to expect that any good can come 
of meetings so constituted. 

We will endeavour, if possible, 
to obtain a correct idea of what Social 
Science itself purposes to be, what are its 
legitimate objects and necessary limita- 
tions. Then we shall briefly describe 
the past history and present condition 
of the Association for the promotion of 
this science; and, lastly, offer such 
replies as may seem just to the more 
prominent objections brought against it 
from various quarters. 

The debate, whether Morals properly 
form a deductive or an inductive science, 
has occupied some of the greatest minds 
of the world. Do we obtain the laws 


of social and personal duty from certain - 


principles implanted by our Creator in 
our natures ; or must we seek for them 
among the experienced results of actions 
upon the happiness or misery of our- 
selves and mankind? Are we to deduce 
from the intuitive axiomatic principles 
of “Love thy neighbour,” and *“ Be 
perfect,” the remoter propositions which 
are to determine our special obligations, 
or are we to induce from the largest 
attainable basis of experience the gene- 
ralizations which we may then erect into 
canons of morality? On the one side 
(that of ethics being independent of the 
happiness test) we have a grand array of 
noble names—Plato and Zeno, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Seneca, Antoninus, Chrysostom, 
St. Bernard, Abelard, Cudworth, Jeremy 
Taylor, Shaftesbury, Clarke, Balguy, 
Hutcheson, South, Law, Fichte, and the 
two greatest moralists of any age— 
Bishop Butler and Immanuel Kant. 
And on the other side (that of ethics 
being the result of experience) we have 
another array, yet hardly of such names 
as on the former roll—Epicurus, Ari- 
stippus, Democritus, Machiavelli, Pom- 
ponatius, Gassendi, Sharrock, Cumber- 
land, Locke, Grotius, Puffendorf, Paley, 
Bentham, and the one living great 
champion, John Stuart Mill. Again, 
on the one hand, different theories have 
been propounded respecting the origin, 
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nature, and limits of the Intuitive or 
Innate ideas, or Moral Sense of right and 
wrong. On the other hand, the nature 
of the Happiness test, and the persons 
who are to enjoy the same, are most 
variously stated. It may be either the 
evOvpia, the intrinsic happiness of the 
mens conscia recti, to be found in virtue 
itself, which we are (according to Demo- 
critus, Cumberland, and More) to note 
and follow; or it may be .the jdovr), 
the mere “pleasure,” of Aristippus ; or 
the evdamoria, the general “ felicity,” 
present or future, of Epicurus or Paley. 
And, again, we may apply ourselves to 
the discovery of what will give ws, indi- 
vidually, such Pleasure or Happiness 
here or hereafter; or we may merge 
our own interests in that of the mass of 
mankind, and inquire only what will 
produce “the Greatest Happiness of the 
Greatest Number.” This last doctrine 
(so different from the selfish system of 
Paley, and illustrated with such power 
by Bentham and Mill) stands at this 
moment as the sole surviving represen- 
tation of the inductive school of morals. 
Its lesson is even ostentatiously lucid— 
“ Obtain from statistics the largest pos- 
“ sible basis of facts, the most extensive 
“accumulation of results of actions on 
“the happiness of the community, and 
“ then induce therefrom the laws which, 
“ when so obtained, must be accounted 
“to possess the sanctity of moral ob- 
“ ligations.” 

We have been thus explicit in stating 
the great ethical problem, because we 
believe that a misapprehension exists 
as to the relation of social science to 
this controversy. It is supposed that 
all researches into the conditions of 
public welfare necessarily imply that we 
consider the results so obtained as ulti- 
mate principles of morals, beyond which 
there is no higher sanction of duty. 
Thus those to whom the names of Plato, 
Butler, and Kant, convey an impression 
not to be shared by Democritus, Paley, 
and Bentham, are unjustly prejudiced 
against a science which, in truth, in- 
volves no such concession. “ What 
other view, then, can we hold?” Why, 
simply this— 


The nature of all exact science is to 
teach us abstract universal principles. 
It cannot possibly descend below these 
to practical applications. By geometry 
I learn that a triangle is equal to half a 
rectangle under the same base and alti- 
tude, but no geometry can teach me 
whether one of my fields be a triangle 
with equal base and altitude with the 
adjoining rectangle. ‘To know this I 
must see and measure them, and then 
geometry will tell me that the one con- 
tains half as many acres as the other. 
Likewise in morals, Intuition teaches 
me the axiom that I must love my 
neighbour, and reflection will deduce 
the proposition that I must relieve the 
wants of the poor to the best of my 
ability. But no deductive science of 
morals can teach me what are the wants 
of John Styles, nor whether he will be 
best relieved by alms or by employment. 
Where deductive science stops the in- 
ductive one must meet it, and, by a pro- 
cess which modern logicians have named 
traduction, we pass from one order of 
reasoning to another, and complete a 
science of ethics practically applicable 
to every detail of life. 

But because induction has this great 
work to do, because the field which ex- 
perience is to measure is of vast extent, 
because we need it to show us how to 
obey the moral law in our hearts, not 
therefore must it be mistaken for that 
law itself. Because it has taught us how 
to confer happiness on our neighbour, 
it must not set up happiness as the sole 
end of morality ; because it has advised 
our benevolence what is expedient, it 
must not make benevolence a matter of 
expediency. Let the experimentalist, 
by all means, teach us how to educate 
the masses, but let him not ask the 
utility of enlarging the capacity for 
virtue in rational souls. Let him teach 
us how to emancipate the slave, but let 
him not to dare to question whether 
restoring to one sixth of a community 
the rights of manhood will, on the 
whole, conduce to “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.” 

We believe the utilitarian system to 
be philosophically untenable er morally 
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paralysing to the energies of all save 
the noblest souls. Therefore we repu- 
diate all imaginary connexion between 
it and social science, and maintain that 
though it is the office of such science to 
supply the experimental basis of facts 
on which the moral law is to take effect, 
yet it appeals for its impulse of duty 
and its divine sanction to a very dif- 
ferent principle, namely, to “the law 
written on the hearts” of all men, 
whether Jew or Gentile, 
“The unwritten law Divine, 

Immutable, eternal, not like these of yes- 

terday, 

But made ere time began.” } 

The province then of Social Science, 
as we would understand it, is simple 
enough. At the present stage our task 
is nearly the same as that which 
Bacon commenced for physical science 
in the Novum Organon. In the first 
place a vast accumulation of facts and 
observations, statistics and experiments, 
need to be gathered and constated. 
Then out of these, gradually, by induc- 
tion, larger generalizations will be 
reached, one principle after another will 
be ascertained, and the laws regulating 
public health, crime, pauperism, &c., 
will be discovered. It is obviously im- 
possible at first to know where ex- 
actly to look for the more important 
facts, and to choose among those pre- 
sented to us only such as may be of 
permanent value. We must be content 
to act like a geologist at a quarry, and 
be satisfied though the workmen bring 
many worthless stones along with some 
precious fossils, out of which, by and 
by, may be framed a form of life and 
beauty all unseen hitherto by mortal 
eyes. The general benefits of the whole 
scheme may be‘ summed up as follows. 
Of the particular practical achievements 
we will speak by and by. 

1. The science itself is advanced by 
the accumulation, comparison, and veri- 
fication of the discoveries of the leading 
students year by year, the facts they 
have noted, and the experiments they 
have made. 

2. Individual students receive instruc- 

1 Sophocles, Antigone, 454. 
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tion and encouragement each from each, 
and are further immensely aided in 
carrying out their special tasks by ac- 
quaintance with all others similarly 
engaged in the kingdom, whose work 
and their own henceforth proceed with 
mutual co-operation. 

3. Persons not hithértoe~ccupied in 
practical philanthropy acquire an interest 
in one or other branch of the subject, 
and thenceforth give their influence, 
time, or money to the cause. 

4. The Legislature receives with respect 
the opinions and advice of those who 
have made these matters their study, 
because they are now presented, not as 
isolated views of individuals, but as the 
deliberate resolutions of a large and re- 
spectable body of thinkers and workers. 

In a word, the principle of associated 
action, whose adoption Channing so. 
well described as one of the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of our century, 
and one of the most powerful of future 
agencies in the world, is now applied to 
the promotion, not merely of war, nor 
commerce, nor the abstruse controversies 
of theology ; not merely to the advance- 
ment of physical or mathematical 
science, of arts, or of literature; but 
directly and immediately to the promo- 
tion of the virtue and happiness of the 
human race. Social Science aims to 
embrace every department of the vast 
field wherein must be waged the warfare 
of Ormuzd against Ahrimanes, virtue 
against vice, innocence against crime, 
health against disease, knowledge against 
ignorance, peace against war, industry 
against pauperism, and woman against 
the degradation of her sex. No wonder 
that the mockers sneer at the immensity 
of the undertaking, as they did when 
the education of the poor was attempted 
twenty years ago, and the jest ran on 
the efforts to convey the “rudiments of 
omniscience” through a penny magazine, 
It ts a gigantic science, that of the laws 
which govern humar society. It is an 
enterprise almost hopeless in its magni- 
tude, to attempt to cope with the sin 
and misery of the world, and, like 
Kehama, storm the citadel of evil on all 
sides, and drive at once, 
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“ Se'f-multiplied, down all the roads of Pada- 
lon.” 


He who would say that the labours of 
twenty such associations in a dozen years 
could actually accomplish any one de- 
partment of the task, would “talk 
Utopian ;” but not the less must we wish 
God-speed to a plan which promises to 
do more than a thousand isolated workers 
have done or could do in centuries. 

The first beginning of the Social 
Science congresses may be traced to a 
small meeting of persons interested in 
the reformatory movement, at Hardwick 
Court, in Gloucestershire, the seat of 
Mr. Barwick Baker, in the autumn of 
1855. Before separating on this occasion, 
the members of the meeting formed 
themselves into a society, under the 
name of the National Reformatory 
Union. - 

In August, 1856, the society held at 
Bristol its first provincial meeting; 
which, in all respects, resembled those 
of the present congresses, except that 
subjects connected with crime and refor- 
mation were the only ones discussed in 
the sections. The extended interest 
excited by the proceedings of this pro- 
vincial meeting suggested naturally that 
a still wider field of discussion should 
be opened. At the next assemblage, 
at Birmingham, in October, 1857, the 
‘* National Reformatory Union” merged 
in the “ Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science,” under the auspices of 
Lord Brougham. The second congress 
of the new society took place in Liver- 
pool, in 1853, the third at Bradford, in 
1859, the fourth at Glasgow, in 1860, 
and the fifth and last in Dublin, in 
1861. On each occasion, the numbers 
both of speakers and audience at the 
meetings have shown a large increase, 
till the congresses have assumed their 
present proportions, and the vast halls 
of the Dublin Four Courts were not 
more than sufficient to contain the 
throngs of members and associates. 

It may now be fitly asked, What 
work has been done by this new and 
gigantic machine? The answer is not 
far to seek. Of course a large share of 
the results of such meetings are of those 
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general kinds which we have already 
indicated, and which cannot be reduced 
to definite statements, although we may 
form some judgment of their magnitude 
by the rise in the barometer of public 
opinion on all matters connected with the 
objects of the Association when treated 
by the press. It is a very few years ago 
since the Morning Post gave it as its 
opinion that one of the ablest heads in 
England was unquestionably cracked, 
because the owner stood foremost among 
the advocates for the reformation of 
juvenile criminals. We should be 
rather surprised in 1861, to find the 
labours of the Recorder of Birmingham 
thus treated even in journals remarkable 
for antiquity, both of date and of senti- 
ment. A tone of contemptuous com- 
passion was generally adopted by 
those “whose charity outran their dis- 
cretion,” and who believed that their 
fellow-creatures might be reclaimed from 
crime and pauperism. As to the lower 
class of journals, they merely sneered 
and jested, and hinted at the vanity 
and love of notoriety which are well 
known to underlie all philanthropy. 
Perhaps we have some vestiges of this 
bygone folly in some quarters yet ; but 
the general tone is immensely altered. 
Those who first rowed hard against the 
stream of public feeling now find it 
carrying them forward with its tide. 
ButtheSocial Science Association does 
not lack specific achievements to allege 
in its own behalf, as well as general 
utility. In the first place, the whole 
legislation of the last few years on the 
subject of crime has been importantly 
influenced by its action. This last sum- 
mer, in Dublin, the greatest achievement 
of all has been accomplished by the 
public recognition of Captain Crofton’s 
Intermediate Convict System, as the 
only one which has ever successfully 
coped in this country with the problem 
of reforming adult criminals, and the 
consequent re-establishment of its foun- 
der in the post which he was on the 


_point of quitting, in despair, to the 


probable ruin of his undertaking. Not 
only for Ireland is this beneficent plan 
now permanently secured, but we have 
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every reason to anticipate, ere long, its 
adoption in this country, since a deputa- 
tion of several eminent Yorkshire ma- 
gistrates and members of Parliament 
have been induced, from the results of 
the congress, to go over to Dublin on 
purpose to examine the practical working 
of the system, and have returned amply 
satisfied of its excellence. 

Baron Holzendorff, one of the mem- 
bers of the Association, has already 
obtained its establishment in Prussia. 

Much has also been effected by the 
Association, more or less directly, 
towards various other legal reforms— 
the consolidation of the Criminal Law, 
the improvement of International and of 
Quarantine Laws, Sir W. Page Wood's 
reforms respecting Charitable Trusts, 
the amendments in the Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency Laws, the Repeal of the 
Paper Duty, and many other movements 
in the right direction. The volume en- 
titled “Trades’ Societies and Strikes ” 
embodies the results of two years’ labour 
by a committee of the Association. It 
has become the standard work on the 
subject, and we cannot doubt it will be 
of vast benefit in arresting those dis- 
turbances of trade which have caused 
such misery to thousands, merely from 
their ignorance of social laws. The 
cause of Education, as Lord Brougham 
remarked at the last congress, has gained 
many advantages from the Association. 
The formation of co-operative societies, 
of which two hundred and fifty have 
been enrolled in the last twelvemonths, 
is another branch of progress. 

Again, there are three subsidiary 
societies, all working in connexion with 
the Social Science Association, and 
vastly indebted to it for support. The 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association circulates 
admirable tracts, and has lectures deli- 
vered in the poorer districts of London 
and throughout the country, instruct- 
ing the people, and especially mothers, 
on those natural laws on whose obser- 
vance the health of the community 
immediately depends. The Society for 
the Employment of Women has esta- 
blished the Victoria Printing Press, 
introduced women to the law copying 


trade, and is now actively prosecuting a 
scheme for the safe emigration of that 
most piteous class on whom the evils of 
woman’s helplessness fall heaviest— 
women above the rank of servants, yet 
unable to earn their bread in England 
by any other industry. From an admi- 
rable paper, read by Miss Parkes, on the 
subject, at the congress, we are enabled 
to guess at the immensity of the want 
to be thus supplied. “A short time 
‘*since, 810 women applied for one 
“ situation of 15/. per annum, and 250 
* for ancther worth only 127.” A branch 
of this Society has been formed, at the 
late congress, for Ireland. Lastly, the 
Workhouse Visiting Society, affiliated 
from the first to the Social Science 
Association, is also doing its work. 
Upwards of a hundred workhouses are 
now regularly visited, which, a few years” 
ago, rarely received a drop from the 
plentiful spring of English charity, 
poured so freely on all save these most 
miserable paupers! Miss L. Twining’s 
Home for the Instruction of Workhouse 
Girls has, we trust, in its present seven- 
teen inmates, the beginnings of a scheme 
which, adopted through the country, 
shall rescue these girls from the present 
system, which has made the hard and 
heartless workhouse school one of the 
widest channels into the abyss of wo- 
man’s degradation. Miss Elliot, daugh- 
ter of the Dean of Bristol, in starting 
the scheme for separate wards, with 
admission of voluntary charity, for the 
incurables, has worked already the 
relief of many hundreds of the most 
wretched of God’s creatures. This last 
year, in Dublin, the meeting of the 
congress in that city awoke the interest 
and secured the entrance of a committee 
of ladies to the great South Dublin 
Union, where 1,400 sick are now blessing 
their presence. “ It would be difficult,” 
said the president, “to overrate the 
“importance of the reform of work- 
“ houses, or the merits of Miss Twining, 
“ whose care and time and great abilities 
“have long been devoted to the sub- 
“ ject.” 

3ut it is beyond our knowledge or 
power to enumerate the different and 
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sometimes unexpected lines in which 
the action of the Association goes for- 
ward. Let us take one illustration 
more, and then leave the subject. At 
the congress of 1858, Mr. C. Melly read 
a paper, describing the fountains which 
he had erected in Liverpool, with the 
happiest effect in lessening the prevailing 
drunkenness. The Council allowed a 
separate edition of the tract, with the 
print of the fountain as a model, to be 
published; and it was extensively dis- 
tributed during the congress. “ The 
“ effect has been to spread the establish- 
“ment of fountains over the whole 
“country; and it is certain that the 
“ benefit thus derived has been owing 
“to the services of the Association.” 
(Lord Brougham’s Address, 1859.) 

‘ Our next step ought naturally to be, 
after specifying the merits of the Social 
Science Association, to add some state- 
ment of the objections, real or fictitious, 
urged against it. This is, however, we 
avow, a most alarming task. There is 
a sort of generalization about these ob- 
jections which renders it by no means 
easy to express them in words. First, 
there is the name itself. One most able 
journal actually asserted that there was 
not, and could not be, such a thing as So- 
cial Science at all ; thereby reducing the 
Association very much to the character 
of schemers in the South Sea Bubble! 
Far larger is that portion of the public 
who recalcitrate at once at the thing and 
the name, for the simple reason that 
both are new. “Sociology” is the sort 
of thing the Sorbonne would have con- 
demned as “mal-sonnant et sentant 
@hérésie.” It conveys nearly the same 
unpleasant feelings to the mind as those 
direful compounds, “ Neology,” “ An- 
thropomorphism,” “Subjectivity,” and 
the like. And then, has it not some- 
thing to do with that horrid French 
system—what is it called ?—“ Socialism ?” 
He who thinks such ideas as these can 
have no real influence, knows very little 
of the power of folly in the world. 

A much more serious objection is that 
to which we have already partly refer- 
red—namely, the enormous magnitude 
of the field of operations, and the wholly 


irregular action of the forces. We ad- 
mit that immense difficulties must, . 
doubtless, lie a-head in the way of the 
Secretary and Council to organize and 
select the papers and speeches as year 
after year they multiply, so as to pre- 
vent the time of the meetings being 
wasted by indifferent contributions, 
while securing all those worthy of atten- 
tion. As the heap of quartz grows 
larger it will be more and more difficult 
to extract all the gold. However, the 
world has little right to question the 
further wisdom of guidance hitherto so 
successful ; and, perhaps, the utmost 
sagacity which can be shown in the case 
will be to follow Mrs. Browning’s advice 
to the poet— 


“* Keep up the fire, 
And leave the generous flames to shape 
themselves.” 


The most successful, however, of all 
the attacks of our witty contemporaries 
on the Social Science Association, are 
those which refer to the very considerable 
part taken therein by ladies ; and to this, 
therefore, we shall devote the residue of 
our space. 

There is a whole mine of jokes to be 
found at all times by the destitute in the 
subject of woman. Readers may remain 
in unmoved gravity while men, however 
absurd and ridiculous, are the subjects of 
sarcasm ; but women /—“ Law, master,” 
as Diggory says, “you must not tell the 
story of the grouse in the gun-room, 
for, if you do, I must laugh.” A silly 
old woman in a mob cap, or a silly 
young one in a crinoline, a Belgravian 
mother, or a “pretty horsebreaker,” 
women who know Greek, and women 
who cannot spell English, ladies who do 
nothing but crochet, and ladies who 
write two hundred letters a day for 
Borrioboola Gha—it is pretty much the 
same ; who can resist the fun of the 
thing, even if it be repeated rather fre- 
quently? Frankly we confess, for our 
own parts, that, while reason tells us 


. the joke is rather superannuated, habit 


still induces us to enjoy it as ever fresh 
and new. 
We do, indeed, sometimes figure to 
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ourselves the employer (we cannot say 
originator) of such a jest as a person not 
naturally of a lively disposition, but 
rather as one whom the requirements of 
a despotic editor compel sometimes to 
become jovial—one who has a “ con- 
cern” to be diverting; who is witty, 
not so much by Nature as by Grace. 
We hear him crying in his extreme 
distress, “ What shall I do to be 
funny? Who will show me any joke? 
Date oboium Belisario!” At last a 
blessed thought occurs to him, “ We 
will stand on the old paths and see 
which were the ancient jests.” And 
there, of course, in the first page of 
the first book he opens, from Aristo- 
phanes to Joe Miller, he finds a jibe at 
women. “Eureka!” exclaims the for- 
tunate man; “why, of course, the wo- 
men! That is always sure to succeed 
with the galleries.” With'a skip and 
a bound, and a sommersault, amazing to 
beholders, the solemn critic comes out a 
first-rate clown. “ All right!” “Here 
we are!” ‘At them again!” 

Of course it is a double piece of good 
fortune when (as on the occasion of the 
holding of the late congress in Dublin) 
Penseroso in Search of a Joke lights upon 
it in Ireland. One might almost indeed 
suspect that his necessities had driven 
him in that particular quarter, as Shak- 
speare says, ‘“‘to taste the subtleties of 
the Isle!” The very dullest of Eng- 
lishmen can always find a laugh for 
stories of Irish beggars, Irish bulls, and 
Irish cars. Possibly it may chance to 
be because he is dull that the quickness 
and brightness of the Irish mind strikes 
him as so amazing. He feels much like 
one of the hard-fisted Aabitués of an 
alehouse gazing at the rapid fingering of 
the fiddler. “Do look at un’s hands how 
fast they go! Could’ee do the likes of 
that, man? Haw, haw, haw!” No 
other nation that we know of considers 
it so strange to be able to answer a sim- 
ple question with vivacity, and to elabo- 
rate a joke in less than half an hour. 

But to return to the women. A 
peculiar merit of the Protean joke 
against them is that it accommodates 
itself immediately to every new line of 
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action which- they may adopt. And, as 
in our day women are continually adopt- 
ing new lines of action, the supply for 
the jest market seems really inexhausti- 
ble. 

We would not on any account be 
discourteous to the sex; but yet we 
cannot help sometimes comparing them 
in our minds to a large flock of sheep, 
round which some little worrying ter- 
riers, with ears erect and outstretched 
tails, are barking and jumping, and 
(occasionally) biting in a wholly facetious 
manner. ‘The foolish sheep run hither 
and thither; but, whichever way they go, 
the terriers hunt them out of that cor- 
ner immediately. Now they rush into 
this thicket—now down into that ditch 
—now out again into the open field. 
Here are two sheep running away on one 
side, there is another going off in the © 
opposite direction. “ Bow, wow, wow!” 
cry the little dogs. “Bow, wow, wow! 
Don’t go here—don’t go there—don’t 
separate yourselves—don’t run toge- 
ther. Bow, wow, wow, wow!” At last 
the idiotic sheep (any one of whom 
might have knocked over the little 
terrier quite easily if it only had the 
pluck) go rushing, like the demoniacal 
swine, down into the very worst hole 
they can possibly find; and then the 
little dogs give a solemn growl, and drop 
their tails, and return home in great 
moral indignation. 

We were for ever hearing of women’s 
proper work being this, that, or the 
other. But, whatever they actually 
undertake, it is always clear that that 
is not the “ mission” in question ; they 
must run off and try some other corner 
directly. In the days of our grand- 
mothers it was the frivolity of the Delias 
and Narcissas which was the theme of 
satire— 


“ A youth of frolics, an old age of cards,” 
was the head and front of their offend- 
ing. It was a subject of scorn, that 


“ most women have no character at all,” 
and that, while 


* Men, some to business, some to pleasure take, 
Yet every woman is at heart a rake.” 


The “ tea-cup age” passed away, and the 
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sheep rushed in an opposite direction. 
Women would be frivolous no more. 
They became “ Blues !”—and the bark- 
ing went on worse than ever! It was 
thought the wittiest thing in the world 
for Byron to sneer at his noble wife (who 
has so lately closed her life of honour, 
silent to the last regarding all his of- 
fences !) because she was 
“ A learned lady, famed 

For every branch of every science known, 

In every Christian language ever named, 

With virtues equalled by her wit alone.” 
Efforts were made at the time to give 
young ladies, generally, an education 
which should transcend the wretched 
curriculum of the then fashionable 
schools—“ French, the guitar, and Poonah 
“painting,” with “history, geography, 
“and the use of the globes,” thrown 
into the bargain as unimportant items. 
Then it was the acquirement of know- 
ledge which was not “‘ woman’s mission,” 
and which would infallibly distract her 
from it. It was supposed that “a 
“mother’s solicitude for her children 
“ depended on her ignorance of Greek 
* and mathematics ; and that she would 
“be likely to desert an infant for a 
“quadratic equation.” Those phrases 
which Sydney Smith called the “ delight 
of Noodledom” were in continual cir- 
culation. “The true theatre for a 
“woman is the sick chamber.” “The 
“ only thing a woman need know is how 
“ to take care of children ; that is what 
“she was made for, and there is no use 
“ attempting to overstep the intentions 
“of nature.” 

But of late a most singular transition 
has taken place. The sheep are run- 
ning, it would seem, precisely where 
the terriers were driving them. The 
care of the sick and of children occupies 
the minds and lives of great numbers 
of women who have few or no domestic 
duties. Let us see how they are treated 
by the little dogs. Alas! we fear that 
we catch the sound of the bark again. 
“ Ladies must not meddle with this school. 
“ Ladies must not interfere with that hos- 
“ pital. Ladies ought not to give evidence 
“before committees of Parliament. La- 
“ diescannot beadmitted into workhouses. 
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“Tadies ought not to make a stir about 
“the grievances they discover. Ladies 
“ ought not to write papers about paupers, 
“and women’semployment,and children’s 
“education. And oh! above all earthly 
“things, ladies ought not to read such 
“ papers, even if they write them. Bow, 
“ wow, wow, wow!” They must (we are 
driven to conclude) nurse the sick with- 
out going into hospitals, and look after 
children without meddling in schools, 
and see evils but never publish them, 
and write (if they must write) papers 
about babies and girls, and then get 
some man to read the same (of course 
losing the entire pith and point thereof) 
while they sit by, dumb and “ diffident,” 
rejoicing in the possession of tongues 
and voices which, of course, it cannot 
have been “the intention of nature” 
should ever be heard appealing in their 
feminine softness for pity and help for 
the ignorant and the suffering. 

Now, we confess, in all seriousness, 
to be rather tired of this kind of thing. 
It seems to us that the world does 
grievously need the aid of one-half the 
human race to mitigate the evils which 
oppress it; and if, in their early and 
feeble endeavours to fulfil their share of 
the work, women should make endless 
blunders, the error in our eyes is a 
venial, one, compared to the inactivity 
and uselessness in which (in Protestant 
countries) so many of them habitually 
vegetate. Let us not be mistaken. The 
private and home duties of such women 
as have them are, beyond all doubt, their 
first concern, and one which, when fully 
met, must often engross all their time 
and energies. But it is an absurdity, 
peculiar to the treatment of women, 
to go on assuming that all of them 
have home duties, and tacitly treating 
those who have none as if they were 
wrongly placed on God's earth, and had 
nothing whatever to do in it. There 
must needs be a purpose for the lives 
of single women in the social order 
of Providence—a definite share in the 
general system which they are intended 
to carry on. The Church of Rome found 
out this truth long ago. The Catholic 
woman who does not marry takes it 
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almost as a matter of course that she is 
bound to devote herself to works of 
general charity and piety. While the 
Protestant “old maid” has been for 
centuries among the most wretched and 
useless of human beings—all her nature 
dwindled by restraint, and the affections, 
which might have cheered many a suf- 
ferer, centred on a cat or a parrot—the 
Romanist has understood that she has 
not fewer duties than others, but more 
extended and perhaps laborious ones. 
Not selfishness—gross to a proverb—but 
self-sacrifice more entire than belongs to 
the double life of marriage, is the true 
law of celibacy. Doubtless it is not an 
easy law. It will take some time to 
learn the lesson ; for it is far harder to 
preserve a loving spirit in solitude than 
under the fostering warmth of sweet 
household affections. If the single 
woman allow herself to drift down the 
stream of circumstances, making no effort 
for better things, then the shoals of sel- 
fishness lie inevitably beneath the prow. 
To row against the tide of inclination 
more vigorously than others, to seek 
resolutely for distant duties when no 
near ones present themselves, to give 
more love while receiving less—such 
are the stern claims of duty on a lonely 
woman. 

But, now that she is beginning to feel 
somewhat of these solemn obligations, 
that hundreds and even thousands of 
women of the upper classes are saying, 
“What shall I do with my life? for 
“neither balls, nor crochet, nor novels, 
“nor dilettante copying of drawings and 
“ playing of music, satisfy my soul, and 
“T would fain do some little fraction of 
“good before I die”—shall we now 
spend our wit in trying to warn them 
off such fields as they may try to work, 
instead of helping them with all manly 
sense and tenderness? ‘“ Women are 
“invading the province of men. They 
“are not our equals, and they have no 
“business to do it.” If the inferiority 
be so definite, the alarm is at least very 
groundless. We should not, I think, 
have raised the Volunteers, if it were 
the inhabitants of Madagascar who threat- 
ened to invade England. Let a woman’s 


powers be set down to the lowest figure 
imaginable ; let it be assumed (a tole- 
rably large assumption !) that the most 
clear-headed and warm-hearted woman 
is the inferior in all respects of the most 
consummate masculine “muff” of her 
acquaintance, and that she ought to listen 
in humility and prostration of mind 
whenever he opens his lips (for the un- 
answerable reason that a moustache may 
grow upon them), still, with Herbert 
Spencer, we must ask, “ Is it any reason, 
“ hecause a woman’s powers are inferior, 
“that she should be prevented from 
“using such powers as she has ?” 

We are not going to descend into that 
miserable arena of controversy, the ques- 
tion of the equality of men and women. 
To us, individually, it seems that the 
combatants have usually been about as 
wise as if they debated whether railway © 
shares and the north star, a sonata by 
Beethoven and the Wellingtonia gigantea, 
were equal to one another. “ Equality” 
is a word which hardly applies to moral 
and spiritual creatures at all. No two 
men are equal to one another in all ways 
—hardly in any way we can name, 
except in purely physical qualities of 
height, and weight, and strength. 

But the equivalency of men and women 
is a very different question from their 
equality; and here it seems to us there 
is much to be learned from a fair con- 
sideration of the relative gifts divided 
(roughly speaking) between the sexes. 
There are many points on which most 
men are superior to most women. There 
are others (it can hardly be denied) 
in which most women are superior to 
most men. If these latter be on the 
whole as valuable points (if not as ob- 
trusive ones) as the others, then there 
is a real equivalency, albeit not in one 
particular is there equality. 

In plain language, we hold that the 
one is the pound in gold, the other 
twenty shillings in silver. More nicely 
speaking, the man is the gold sovereign, 
nearly everywhere and always at par. 
The woman is a pound cheque, which 
may or may not be payable to the 
bearer. The whole obscurity of the 
question has arisen from this—that the 
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peculiar value of woman is not by any 
means always to be produced. It never 
comes out in full save under conditions 
so favourable that as yet the world has 
but rarely offered them. The relation 
of equivalency which a cultivated and 
religious English or American lady bears 
to her well-matched husband, is one 
which has few parallels in other ranks, 
or lands, or ages. And the reason is 
clear. The bodily strength, the power- 
ful understanding, the sound moral 
sense, the creative powers of man, can 
all secure more or less their own de- 
velopment. But the delicate physical 
beauty, the brilliant intuitions, the re- 
fined -taste, the tender conscience, the 
loving piety, and the self-forgetting 
affections of women, as imperatively 
need an atmosphere of confidence and 
refinement in which to expand, as the 
Victoria regia needs warm and quiet 
waters in which to blossom. 

But all this is in truth beside the 
mark. 

A man has had his left arm bound up 
in a sling for many years. It is, no 
doubt, very stiff from disuse, very 
feeble, and at best a left hand, not a 
right one. The man at last bethinks 
him, “I declare I will take my left 
hand out of this sling; true, it is 
very little good—still there is a great 
deal I cannot do with my right hand 
alone.” Would it not be rather absurd 
if a friend should suggest, “Don’t do 
anything of the kind ; your right hand 
can do everything much better by itself. 
As to the left (though it has five fingers 
too), it is meant for nothing but to hang 
in that sling round your neck. Nature 
obviously never intended anything else.” 
We believe that this same /e/t hand of 
humanity is grievously wanted to do 
some of the world’s work. Not, indeed, 
to do the right hand's part, but its own ; 
to help in as perfect and needful co- 
operation as the two limbs of the same 
individual. Few signs of the future 
seem to us more promising than this, 
that the left hand is coming out of the 
sling—that women are putting them- 
selves, however feebly and awkwardly at 
first, to their proper tasks. It is assuredly 


a topic of deep interest to all, both men 
and women. How can this unused 
hand be brought into activity? We 
are not going to dilate on women’s 


“ Particular worth and general missionariness :” 


but we think the following are some of 
the points in which their help is needed 
at this time. 

We want, in the first place, the Reli- 
gious and Moral intuitions of women to 
be brought out so as to complete those 
of men, to give us all the stereoscopic 
view by which we shall see such truths 
as we can never see them by single 
vision, however clear and strong. Old 
Iamblichus tells us that “the genius of 
women is most adapted to piety,” and 
traces the aphorism to “the wisest of all 
others,” Thoth, or Hermes Trismegis- 
tus.! The ancient Germans, as Tacitus 
tells us, thought their women could 
approach nearer to the Deity than 
themselves. In all ages the piety of 
females has been noted. And why? 
Doubtless because their gentler natures 
and more retired lives peculiarly fitted 
them to receive in their unruffled 
hearts the breath of the Divine love, 
and listen to that inner voice too often 
unheard amid the clamour of the world. 
We come nearer to God through the 
affections, wherein lie woman’s great 
power, than through the intellect where- 
in man excels. It is not the marble 
palace mind of the philosopher which 
God will visit so often as the humble 
heart which lies sheltered from the 
storms of passion, and all trailed over 
by the fragrant blossoms of sweet human 
affections. Yet all the light which the 
Divine Spirit has surely shed on so 
many thousands of pious women’s hearts 
has almost been suffered to die away 
without illuminating further than the 
narrowest circle around them. We 
hardly any of us know what is the 
spontaneous religious sentiment of wo- 
man; for, when developed hitherto, it 
has been nearly always under the dis- 


_torting influence of some monstrous 


creed imposed on her uncultivated 
understanding. We have had enough 


1 Iamblichus. De Vita Pythag. c. xi. 
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of man’s thoughts of God—of God first 
as the King, the “Man of War,” the 
Demiurge, the Mover of all things, and 
then, at last, since Christian times, of 
God as the Father of the World. Not 
always have men been very competent 
to teach even this side of the truth 
alone ; for during more than a thousand 
years the religious teachers of Christen- 
dom were men who knew not a father’s 
feelings, who thought them less holy 
than their own loveless celibacy. But 
the woman's thought of God as the 
“ Parent of Good, Almighty,” who unites 
in one the father’s care and the mother’s 
tenderness, that we have never yet heard. 
Even a woman hardly dares to trust 
her own heart, and believe that as she 
“would have compassion on the son of her 
womb,” so the Lord hath pity on us all. 
Surely, surely, it is time we gain some- 
thing from woman of her Religious 
nature! And we want her Moral in- 
tuition also. We want her sense of the 
law of love to complete man’s sense of 
the law of justice. We want her influ- 
ence, inspiring virtue by gentle prompt- 
ings from within to complete man’s 
external legislation of morality. And, 
then, we want woman’s practical service. 
We want her genius for detail, her 
tenderness for age and suffering, her 
comprehension of the wants of childhood 
to complete man’s gigantic charities and 
nobly planned hospitals and orphanages. 
How shall we get at all these things ? 

There are, of course, endless ways in 
which this may be done, and, thank 
God, is doing at last. Each woman 
helps it who takes her part in the 
labours of poor schools and asylums, of 
hospitals and visiting the sick, and in 
the beautiful duties of a country gentle- 
man’s wife or daughter among her na- 
tural dependents. Still larger is her 
sphere, if she can write the thoughts 
of her heart. Books like Mrs. Stowe’s 
are each worth ten or twenty lives of 
philanthropic labours. Is there yet any 
other way? Can woman’s influence 
ever come to us otherwise than in 
private conversation—in her visible 
work—and in her written books? It 
is an inquiry of much interest. 


The truth is unquestionable, that the 
most ordinary human voice conveys 
a power over the emotions far greater 
than the same ideas would bring by 
writing. The presence of the individual 
who addresses us, his whole personality 
brought before us—face, figure, voice, mo- 
tion—are immense levers of our feelings 
of sympathy. Nowritten or printed words 
have half the power of the same words 
spoken by their author. J. D. Morell 
would explain the mystery philosophi- 
cally. He tells us, “ the nerve of the eye 
“is nearer to the frontal region of the 
“ brain, and, being more nearly allied to 
“ the intellectual organs, it is calculated 
“ to convey impressions which appeal at 
“ once to the understanding. The nerve 
“ of the ear is nearer to the cerebellum, 
“and is more allied to the region of 
“ passion and sentiment. Thus it is 
“ calculated to appeal rather to the feel- 
“ings and emotions of our nature.” 
(Psychology, p. 113.) “Sight,” says 
Erdmann, “is the clearest, hearing the 
decpest of our senses.” 

The question whether this power 
ought ever to be used by women in the 
way in which it is most efficacious, 
namely, as addressing a number of per- 
sons at once, is not one to be decided 
too hastily. If the woman choose a 
subject belonging especially to men’s 
concerns ; if she fail to bring for- 
ward something worth hearing; if her 
manner be dictatorial or presump- 
tuous, laying down the law like a man, 
instead of appealing for it like a 
woman ; if she have too feeble a voice 
to be heard, or too. great nervousness to 
speak aloud ; in all these cases, we feel, 
she is in the wrong place. And still 
more decidedly do we feel that in no 
arena of angry debate—no position in 
which, if she were a man, she must 
expect to meet public disapprobation and 
contention—has she any right tobe. In 
reality, nothing can be more ungenerous 
than the act of a woman by which she 
provokes opposition and disapproval as 
a man might do, and then appeals for 
defence and consideration as a woman. 
But do the opponents of feminine pub- 
lic speaking wholly forget that by far 
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the larger part of the addresses to which 
we all listen are made by men under 
circumstances which more effectually 
preclude reply, opposition, and the 
expression of disapproval, than we can 
require to guard even the silliest lady- 
orators ¢ Do not the clergy of all 
denominations read to us, or speak to us, 
from their pulpits, in the enjoyment of 
the most sublime immunity from the 
chance of a groan or an ironical cheer, 
a reply that “that fact is not true,” 
or “ that argument is good for nothing ?” 
Who will venture to affirm that, in the 
matters of morals and philanthropy to 
which we expect the addresses of women 
to be devoted, the same immunity enjoyed 
by the parsons may not be productive of, 
at least, as much benefit? Seriously, 
we think that a confusion is constantly 
made between two sorts of public speak- 
ing. One is argumentative, and the 
other appealing and exhortative. For 
public meetings, where lines of asso- 
ciated action are to be decided on, 
nothing can be more needful and appro- 
priate than the argumentative address ; 
but, that it should be of use, it is impe- 
rative that there be liberty of reply and 
refutation. The rule is clear. The speaker 
to whom no reply can be made, ought 
never to speak as if it could. He loses 
the immense advantages of the exhor- 
tative address, and (unless in the case of 
persons fully convinced beforehand of 
every point of his argument) it is a 
million to one if he can satisfy anybody. 
All this applies to woman’s public 
addresses in this way. If the chivalry 
of men make it impossible for them to 
contend on equal terms with women, 
then women have no right to challenge 
such contention. It would be as wrong as 
for a gentleman to challenge to a boxing- 
match a sturdy yeoman, who honoured 
him too much to give him a downright 
blow. Women, therefore, should always 
consider any address they may make, as 
essentially an appeal—and not an argu- 
ment. 

In conclusion, we can only say, for 


certain purposes and under such limita- * 


tions as we have specified, it does appear 
to us that the occasional addresses of 


women, reatl or spoken, may become an 
agency of some value in bringing about 
that end which every rational man must 
earnestly desire, namely, the introduc- 
tion of the feminine element to its full 
place in the moral and religious feeling 
of the future. Whether by public 
reading, however, or merely writing 
papers on philanthropic subjects, the 
extreme usefulness of women has been 
demonstrated beyond dispute by the 
Social Science Association. It is no 
longer “an experiment to be tried,” and 
we can hardly refrain from smiling at 
one critic’s complacent assertion that it 
is “an innovation to be suppressed.” 
(Parenthetically, we must express our 
curiosity to see the gentleman who will 
succeed in “suppressing” some of these 
ladies—Miss Carpenter, for instance— 
and in restoring them to crochet, poti- 
chomanie, and “ diffidence.”’) 

In nearly every department of the 
work there have been found ladies 
able and willing to afford substantial 
assistance ; and, if it weve true that some 
of them offered rather weak papers (or 
papers which sounded weak, being 
mangled in the reading by male substi- 
tutes), we venture to ask how many 
strong speeches are to be heard in any 
meeting, even such as are composed ex- 
clusively of gentlemen? In noting the 
progress of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, we trace everywhere the successful 
labours of women. While the public 
universally testify their sense of the 
excellent management of the congresses 
by the Founder and Secretary, Mr. 
Hastings, he himself publicly concedes 
no small share of the credit of his suc- 
cess to the aid of his assistant, the 
poetess, Miss Isa Craig, whose business 
talents excite the admiration of all con- 
nected with the Society. Lord Brougham 
announced, in 1859, that the most import- 
ant papers hitherto presented had been 
those of Florence Nightingale, of which 
the Council thought it well to send 
copies to all the hospitals in the king- 
dom. It were idle to talk of the share 
which Mary Carpenter has had in one 
of the noblest departments of Social 
Science—the reformation of juvenile 
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criminals, and the education of vagrants 
and paupers. While the venerable 
Recorder of Birmingham has been the 
soul of the great movement for the re- 
form of criminals, his daughters have 
worthily followed in his steps, and done 
most excellent service by affording us 
accurate accounts of the more important 
foreign and colonial reformatory in- 
stitutions. Each of the three affili- 
ated societies is worked almost exclu- 
sively by women. Lord Shaftesbury 
said, in his opening address to the 
Association at Bradford, “ Not a little is 
“due to the share which women have 
“ taken, and most beneficially taken, in 
“the business of this Society. I insist 
“especially on the value and peculiar 
“nature of the assistance. Men may 
“do what must be done on a large 


“ scale ; but, the instant the work be- 
“comes individual, and personal, the 
“instant it requires tact and feeling, 
“from that instant it passes into the 
“hands of women. It is essentially 
“their province, in which may be ex- 
“ ercised all their moral powers, and all 
“their intellectual faculties. It will 
“ give them their full share in the vast 
“ operations the world is yet to see.” 
Truly we believe it; and the Social 
Science Association will, we apprehend, 
reckon hereafter as not the least among 
its many achievements, that it has 
afforded the best and most appropriate 
of fields for the employment by women 
of one of the many powers disused by 
them hitherto, but doubtless designed 
by the Giver of every good gift to aid 
them to serve and bless mankind. 


THE FAIR OPHELIA. 


“Sweets to the sweet—Farewell !” 


No more upon her cheek shall roses glow, 
No more upon her brow shall lilies bloom ; 
But pansies, tender-eyed, each year shall grow 


Upon her tomb. 


The sweet reluctant zephyrs as they pass 

No more her golden-rippled curls shall wave, 

But low-voiced winds shall sigh amid the grass, 
That clothes her grave. 


No more the pearl-drops of the soft spring-showers 

Shall gem the garlands her fair hands have made ; 

But slow sad rain shall sob among the flowers, 
Where she is laid. 


For her the dews shall weep, the winds shall moan, 
And gentle Philomel, the whole night long, : 
Sing ’mid the misty moonlight all alone 

Her mournful song. 


And never more shall glad Remembrance rise 
To bring her back to us in after years,— 
Only sad Memory, to brim our eyes 

With bitter tears. 








Tuomas Hoop, 











RAVENSHOE. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “GEOFFRY HAMLYN.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


CHARLES’S SECOND EXPEDITION TO ST. 
JOHN’S WOOD. 


Wuat a happy piace a man’s bed is— 
probably the best place in which he 
ever finds himself. Very few people 
will like to deny that, I think ; that 
is to say, as a general rule. After 
a long day’s shooting in cold weather, 
for instance ; or half a night on deck 
among the ice, when the fog has lifted, 
and the ghastly cold walls are safe in 
sight ; or after a fifty mile ride in the 
bush, under a pouring rain ; or after a 
pleasant ball, when you have to pull 
down the blind, that the impudent sun 
may not roast you awake in two hours ; 
for in all these cases, and a hundred 
more, bed is very pleasant; but you 
know as well as I do, that there are 
times when you would sooner be on a 
frozen deck, or in the wildest bush in 
the worst weather, or waltzing in the 
hall of Eblis with Vathek’s mama, or 
almost in your very grave, than in bed, 
and awake. 

Oh, the weary watches! when the 
soul, which in sleep would leave the 
tortured body to rest and ramble off in 
dreams, holds on by a mere thread, 
yet a thread strong enough to keep 
every nerve in tense agony! When 
one’s waking dreams of the past are as 
vivid as those of sleep, and there is 
always present, through all, the dreadful 
lurking thought that one is awake, and 
that it is all real! When, looking back, 
every kindly impulsive action, every 
heartily spoken word, makes you fancy 
that you have only earned contempt 
where you merit kindness! Where the 
past looks like a hell of missed oppor- 
tunities, and the future like another 
black hopeless hell of uncertainty and 
imminent misfortune of all kinds! Oh, 


weary watches! Let us be at such times 
on the bleakest hill-side, in the coldest 
night that ever blew, rather than in the 
warmest bed that money will buy. 

When you are going to have a night 
of this kind, you seldom know it before- 
hand for certain. Sometimes, if you 
have had much ‘experience in the sort 
of thing—if you have lost money, or 
gone in debt, or if your sweetheart has 
cut you very often—you may at last 
guess, before you get your boots off, that 
you are going to have a night of it; in 
which case, read yourself to sleep in bed. 
Never mind burning the house down 
(that would be rather desirable as a 
distraction from thought); but don’t 
read till you are sleepy with your 
clothes on, and then undress, because, if 
you do, you will find, by the time you 
have undressed yourself, that you are 
terribly wide awake, and, when the 
candle is blown out, you will be all ready 
for a regular Walpurgis night. 

Charles, poor lad, had not as yet had 
much experience of Walpurgis nights. 
Before his catastrophe he had never had 
one. He had been used to tumble 
tired into his bed, and sleep a heavy 
dreamless sleep till an hour before 
waking. Then, indeed, he might begin 
to dream, of his horses, and his dogs, 
and so on, and then gradually wake 
into a state more sweet than the sweetest 
dream—that state in which sense is 
awake to all outward objects, but in 
which the soul is taking its few last 
airy flutters round its home, before 
coming to rest for the day. But, even 
since then, he had not had experience 
enough to make him dread the night. 
The night he came home from St. 
John’s Wood, he thought he would go 
to bed and sleep it off. Poor fellow! 

A fellow-servant slept in the same 
room with him—the younger and better- 
tempered of the two (though Charles 
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had nothing to complain of either of 
them). The lad was asleep ; and, before 
Charles put out the light, he looked at 
him. His cheek was laid on his arm, 
and he seemed so calm and happy that 
Charles knew he was not there, but far 
away. He was right. As he looked, 
the lad smiled, and babbled of some- 
thing in his dream. Strange! the soul 
had still sufficient connexion with the 
body to make it smile! 

“T wonder if Miss Martineau or 
Mr. Atkinson ever watched the face of 
one who slept and dreamt,” said Charles, 
rambling on as soon* as he had got 
into bed. “Pish! why that fellow’s 
body is the mere tool of his soul. His 
soul is out a-walking, and his body is 
only a lug. Hey, that won’t do; that’s 
as bad as Miss Martineau. I should 
have said that his body is only a fine 
piece of clockwork. But clockwork 
don’t smile of itself’ My dear Madam, 
and Mr. Atkinson, I am going to 
leave my body behind, and be off at 
Ravenshoe in five minutes. That is to 
say, I am going to sleep.” 

He was, was he? Why no, not just 
at present. If he had meant to do so, 
he had, perhaps, better not have bothered 
himself about “ Letters on the laws of 
man’s nature ;” for, when he had done 
his profound cogitations about them, as 
above, he thought that he had got a 
well, say a pulex, in his bed. There 
was no more a pulex than there was a 
scorpion ; but he had an exciting chase 
after an imaginary one, like our old 
friend Mr. Sponge after an imaginary 
fox at Laverick Wells. After’ this, he 
had an irritation where he couldn't 
reach, that is to say, in the middle of 
his back ; then he had the same com- 
plaint where he could reach, and used a 
certain remedy (which is a pretty way 
of saying that he scratched himself) ; 
then he had the cramp in his right leg ; 
then he had the cramp in his left leg ; 
then he grew hot all over, and threw 
the clothes off; then he grew cold all 
over, and pulled them on again; then 
he had the cramp in his left leg again ; 
then he had another flea hunt, cramp, 
irritation in back, heat, cold, and so 





on, all over; and then, after half an 
hour, finding himself in a state of 
feverish despondency, he fell into a 
cheerful train of thought, and was 
quite inclined to look at his already 
pleasant prospects from a hopeful point 
of view. 

Poor dear fellow! You may say that 
it is heartless to make fun of him just 
now, when everything is going so ter- 
ribly wrong. But really my story is so 
very sad, that we must try to make a 
little feeble fun where we can, or it 
would be unreadable. 

He tried to face the future, manfully. 
But lo, there was no future to face—it 
was all such a dead, hopeless blank. 
Ellen must come away from that house, 
and he must support her ; but how? It 
would be dishonourable for him to come 
upon the Ravenshoes for a farthing, and _ 
it would be dishonourable for her to 
marry that foolish Hornby. And these 
two courses, being dishonourable, were 
impossible. And there he was brought 
up short. 

But would either course be dis- 
honourable? Yes, yes, was the answer 
each weary time he put the question to 
himself; and there the matter ended. 
Was there one soul in the wide world 
he could consult? Notone. All alone 
in the weary world, he and she. Not 
one friend for either of them. ‘They 
had made their beds, and must lie on 
them. When would the end of it all 
come? What would the end be? 

There was a noise in the street. A 
noise of a woman scolding, whose voice 
got louder and louder, till it rose into a 
scream. A noise of a man cursing and 
abusing her ; then a louder scream, and 
a sound of blows. One, two; then a 
heavy fall, and silence. A drunken, 
homeless couple had fallen out in the 
street, and the man had knocked the 
woman down. That was all. It was 
very common. Probably, the woman 
was not much hurt. That sort of woman 
got used to it. The police would come 
and take them to the station. There 
they were. The man and woman were 
being taken off by two constables, 
scolding and swearing. Well, well! 











Was it to come to that? There 
were bridges in London, and under 
them runs the river. Charles had come 
over one once, after midnight. He 
wished he had never seen the cursed 
place. He remembered a fluttering 
figure which had come and begged a 
halfpenny of him to pay the toll, and 
get home. He had given her money, 
and then, by a sudden impulse, followed 
her till she was safe off the bridge. 
Ugly thoughts, Charles! ugly thoughts ! 
Will the dawn never come? Why, the 
night is not half over yet. 

God in his mercy sets a limit to 
human misery in many ways. I do not 
believe that the condemned man, waiting 
through the weary night for the gallows, 
thinks all night through of his fate. 
We read generally in those accounts of 
the terrible last night (which are so 
rightly published in the newspapers— 
they are the most terrifying part of 
the punishment), that they conversed 
cheerfully, or slept, or did something, 
showing that they half forgot for a time 
what was coming. And so, before the 
little window grew to a lighter grey, 
poor Charles had found some relief 
from his misery. He was between sleep 
and waking, and he had fulfilled his 
challenge to Miss Martineau, though 
later than he intended. He had gone 
to Ravenshoe. 

There it was, all before him! The 
dawn behind the eastern headland had 
flooded the amphitheatre of hills, till the 
crags behind the house had turned from 
grey to gold, and the vane upon the 
priest’s tower shone like a star. The 
sea had changed from black to purple, 
and the fishing boats were stealing lazily 
homewards, over the gentle rolling 
groundswell. The surf was whispering 
to the sound of their coming. As win- 
dow after window blazed out before the 
sun, and as woodland and _hill-side, 
stream and park, village and lonely 
farm in the distant valley, waked be- 
fore the coming day, Charles watched, 
in his mind’s eye, the dark old porch, 
till there came out a figure in black, 
and stood solitary in the terrace gazing 
seawards. And as he said, “ Cuth- 
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bert,” he fell into a dreamless, happy 
sleep. 

He determined that he would not go to 
seek Ellen till the afternoon. Hornby 
was on duty in the morning, and never 
saw Charles all day ; he avoided him as 
though on purpose. Charles, on his 
part, did not want to meet him till he 
had made some definite arrangement, 
and so was glad of it. But, towards 
two o'clock, it came across his mind that 
he would saunter round to St. Peter's 
Church, and see the comical little imp 
of a boy who was generally to be found 
there, and beguile a quarter of an hour 
by listening to his prattle. 

He had given up reading. He had 
hardly opened a book since his mis- 
fortune. This may seem an odd thing 
to have to record about a gentleman, 
and to a certain extent a scholar ; but so it 
was. He wanted to lower himself, and 
he was beginning to succeed. There 
was an essential honesty in him, which 
made him hate to appear what he was 
not; and this feeling, carried to an 
absurd extent, prevented his taking 
refuge in the most obvious remedy for 
all troubles except hunger, books. He 
did not know, as I do, that determined 
reading will stop all cravings except 
those of the stomach ; but he guessed it, 
nevertheless. “Why should I read?” 
said he. “I must learn to do as the 
rest of them.” And so he did as the 
rest of them, and “rather loafed away 
his time than otherwise.” 

And he was more inclined to “loaf” 
than usual this day, because he very 
much dreaded what was to come. And 
so he dawdled round to St. Peter's 
Church, and came upon his young 
friend, playing at fives with the ball he 


had given him, as energetically as he- 


had before played with the brass button. 
Shoeblacks are compelled to a great 
deal of unavoidable “ loafing ;” but cer- 
tainly this one loafed rather ener- 
getically, for he was hot and frantic in 
his play. 

He was very glad to see Charles. He 
parted his matted hair from his face, 
and looked at him admiringly with a 
plcasant smile ; then he suddenly said, 
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* You was drunk last night, worn’t 
you?” 

Charles said, No—that he never got 
drunk. 

“Worn’t you really, though?” said 
the boy ; “you look as tho’ you had a 
been. You looks wild about the eyes,” 
and then he hazarded another theory to 
account for Charles’s appearance, which 
Charles also negatived emphatically. 

“T give a halpenny for this one,” said 
the boy, showing him the ball, “and I 
spent the other halpenny.” Here he 
paused, expecting a rebuke, apparently ; 
but Charles nodded kindly at him, and 
he was encouraged to go on, and to com- 
municate a piece of intelligence with 
the air of one who assumes that his 
hearer is au fait with all the movements 
of the great world, and will be interested. 

“Old Biddy Flanigan’s dead.” 

“No! is she?” said Charles, who, of 
course, had not the wildest idea who 
she was, but guessed her to be an aged, 
and probably dissipated Irishwoman. 

“Ah! I believe you,” said the boy. 
“And they was a-waking on her last 
night, down in our court (he said, 
‘dane in dur cawt’). They waked 
we sharp enough; but, as for she! she’s 
fast.” ; 

“What did 
Charles. 

“Well, she died mostly along of Mr. 
Malone’s bumble foot, I fancy, Him 
and old Biddy was both drunk, a-fighting 
on the stairs, and she was a step below 
he ; and he being drunk, and bumble- 
footed too, lost his balance, and down 
they come together, and the back of her 
head come against the door scraper, and 
there she was. Wake she!” he added 
with scorn, “not if all the Irish and 
Rooshans in France was to put stones 
in their stockings, and howl a week on 
end, they wouldn’t wake her.” 

“Did they put stones in their stock- 
ings?” asked Charles, thinking that it 
was some papist form of penance. 

“Miss Ophelia Flanigan, she put a 
half a brick in her stocking end, so.she 
did, and come at Mr. Malone for to 
break his head with it, and there were 
a hole in the stocking, and. the brick 


she die of?” asked 
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flew out, and hit old Denny Moriarty in 
the jaw, and broke it. And he worn’t 
a doing nothink, he worn’t; but was 
sitting in a corner decent and quiet, 
blind drunk, a singing to his self; and 
they took he to Guy’s orspital. And 
the pleece come in, and got kicked in 
the head, and then they took they to 
Guy’s orspital ; and then Miss Flanigan 
fell out of winder into the airy, and 
then they took she to Guy’s orspital ; 
and there they is, the whole bilin of ’em 
in bed together, with their heads broke, 
a-eating of jelly and a-drinking of sherry 
wind ; and then in comes a mob from 
Rosemary-lane, and then they all begins 
to get a bit noisy and want to fight, and 
so I hooked it.” 

“Then there are a good many Irish 
in your court?” said Charles. 

“Trish! ah! I believe you. They’re - 
all Irish there except we and Billy 
Jones's lot. The Emperor of Roosher is 
a nigger; but his lot is mostly Irish, but 
,wnother pilin of Irish from Mr. Malone’s 
lot. And one on ’em plays the bagpipes 
with a bellus against the water-butt of a 
Sunday evening, when they’re off the 
lay. And Mr. Malone’s lot heaves 
crockery and broken vegetables .at him 
out of winder, by reason of their being 
costermongers, and having such things 
handy ; so there’s mostly a shine of a 
Sunday evening.” 

“ But who are Mr. Malone, and Billy 
Jones, and the Emperor of Russia?” 

“ They keeps lodging houses,” said the 
boy. “ Miss Ophelia Flanigan is married 
on Mr. Malone, but she keeps her own 
name, because her family’s a better one 
no’ his’n, and she’s ashamed of him. 
They gets on very well when they’re 
sober, but. since they’ve been a making 
money they mostly gets drunk in bed of 
a morning, so they ain’t so happy to- 
gether as they was.” ‘ 

“Does she often attack him with a 
brick in the foot of a stocking ?’’ asked 
Charles. 

“No,” said the boy; “she said her 
papa had taught her that little game. 
She used to fist hold of the poker, but 
he .got up to that,.and spouted it. So 
now they poker the fire with a mopstick, 

















which ain’t so handy-to hit with, and 
softer.” 

Charles walked away northward, and 
thought what a charming sort of person 
‘Miss Ophelia Flanigan must be, and 
how he would rather like to know her 
for curiosity’s sake. The picture he 
drew of her in his mind was not exactly 
like the original, as we shall see. 

It was very pleasant summer weather 
—weather in which an idle man would 
be inclined to dawdle, under any cir- 
cumstances ; and Charles was the more 
inclined to dawdle, because he very 
much disliked the errand on which he 
went. He could loiter at street corners 
now with the best of them, and talk to 
any one who happened to be loitering 
there too. He was getting on. 

So he loitered at street corners, ‘and 
talked. And he found out something 
to-day for the first time. He had been 
so absorbed in his own troubles that all 
rumours had been to him like the buz- 
zing of bees; but to-day he began to 
appreciate that this rumour of war was 
no longer a mere rumour, but likely to 
grow into an awful reality. 

If he were only free, he said to him- 
self! If he could only provide for poor 
Ellen! “Gad, if they could get up a 
regiment of fellows in the same state of 
mind as I am!” 

He went into a public-Louse, and 
drank a glass of ale. They were talking 
of it there. ‘Sir Charles Napier is to 
have the fleet,” said one man, “and if 
he don’t bring Cronstadt about their 
ears in two hours, I am a Dutchman. 
As for Odessa—” 

A man in seedy black, who (let us 
hope) had seen better days, suggested 
Sebastopol. 

The first-man had-not heard of Sebas- 
topol. It could not be a place of much 
importance, or he must have -heard of 
it! Talk to him about Petersburg-and 
Moscow, and he would listen to you ! 

This sort of talk, heard everywhere 
on his slow walk, excited Charles ;- and, 
thinking over it, he came-to the door of 
‘Lord Welter’s house and rang. 

‘The door -was ‘barely opened, -when 
he saw Lord Welter himself in the hall, 
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who called to him by his Christian 
name, and bade him come in. Charles 
followed Lord Welter into a room, and, 
when the latter turned round, Charles 
saw that he was disturbed and anxious. 

“Charles,” he said, “ Ellen is gone !” 

Charles said “ Where ?” for he hardly 
understood him. 

“Where? God knows! She must 
have left the house soon after you saw 
her last night. She left this note for 
me. Take it and read it. You seed 
am free from blame in this matter.” 

Charles took it and read it. 

“ My Lorp, 

“JT should have consented to 
accept the shelter of your roof for a 
longer period, were it not that, by doimg 
so, I should be continually tempted to 
the commission of a dishonourable action 
—an action which would bring speedy 
punishment on myself, by ruining too 
surely the man whom, of all others in 
the world, I love and respect. 

“Lieutenant Hornby has proposed 
marriage to me. Your lordship’s fine 
sense of honour will show you at once 
how impossible it is for me to consent 
to ruin his prospects by a union with 
such a one as myself. Distrusting my 
own resolution, I have fied, and hence- 
forth I am dead to him and to you. 

“Ah! Welter, Welter! you yourself 
might have been loved as he is, once ; 
but that time is gone by for ever. I 
should have made you a better wife than 
Adelaide. I might have loved you my- 
self once, but I fell more through anger 
and vanity than through love. 

“My. brother, he whom we called 
Charles Ravenshoe, is in this weary 
world somewhere. I have an idea that 
you will meet him. You used to love one 
another. Don’t let him quarrel with you 
for such a worthless straw asI am. Tell 
him I always knew him for my brother, 
and loved him as one. It is ‘better that 
‘we should not meet yet. Tell him that 
he must make his own place in the world 


-before we meet, and then I have :some- 


thing to say to him. 
“Mary, the Mother of God, and the 

blessed saints before the throne, bless 

you and him, here and hereafter ! ” 
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Charles had nothing to say to Welter, 
not one word. He saw that the letter 
was genuine. He understood that Welter 
had had no time to tell her of his com- 
ing, and that she was gone; neither 
Welter nor he knew where, or were 
likely to know ; that was all. He only 
bid Welter good-bye, and walked home 


in. 

When you know the whole story, you 
will think that Charles’s run of ill-luck 
at this time is almost incredible; but I 
shall call you to witness that it is not 
so. This was the first stroke of real ill- 
luck that he had had. All his other 
misfortunes came from his mad deter- 
mination of alienating himself from all 
his friends. If he had even left Welter 
free to have mentioned that he had been 
seen, all might have gone well, but he 
made him promise secrecy; and now, 
after having, so to speak, made ill-luck 
for himself, and lamented over it, here 
was a real stroke of it with a vengeance, 
and he did not know it. He was not 
anxious about Ellen’s future; he felt 
sure at once that she was going into 
some Roman Catholic refuge, where she 
would be quiet and happy. In fact, 
with a new fancy he had in his head, 
he was almost content to have missed 
her. And Ellen, meanwhile, never 
dreamt either of his position or state 
of mind, or she would have searched 
him out at the end of the world. She 
thought he was just as he always had 
been, or, perhaps, turning his attention 
to some useful career, with Cuthbert’s 
assistance ; and she thought she would 
wait, and wait she did ; and they went 
apart, not to meet till the valley of the 
shadow of death had been passed, and 
life was not so well worth having as it 
had been. 

But as for our old friend, Father 
Mackworth. As I said once before, 
“Tt’s nd use wondering, but I do won- 
der,” whether Father Mackworth, had 
he known how near Ellen and Charles 
had been to meeting the night before, 
would not have whistled “ Lillibulero,” 
as Uncle Toby did in times of dismay ; 
that is, if he had known the tune. 
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RAVENSHOE HALL, DURING ALL THIS. 


THe villagers at Ravenshoe, who loved 
Charles, were very much puzzled and 
put out by his sudden disappearance. 
Although they had little or no idea of 
the real cause of his absence, yet it was 
understood to be a truth, not to be gain- 
sayed, that it was permanent. And as 
it was a heavily-felt misfortune to them, 
and as they really had no idea why he 
was gone, or where he was gone to, it 
became necessary that they should com- 
fort themselves by a formula. At which 
time, Master Lee, of Slarrow, erected the 
theory, that Master Charles was gone to 
the Indies—which was found to be a 
doctrine so comfortable to the souls of 
those that adopted it, as being hazy and 
vague, and as leaving his return an open - 
question, that it was unanimously 
adopted; and those who ventured to 
doubt it, were treated as heretics and 
heathens. 

It was an additional puzzle to them to 
find that William had turned out to be 
a gentleman, and a Ravenshoe ; a fact 
which could not, of course, be concealed 
from them, though the other facts of the 
case were carefully hushed up—not a 
very difficult matter in a simple feudal 
village, like Ravenshoe. But, when 
William appeared, after a short absence, 
he suffered greatly in popularity, from 
the belief that he had allowed Charles 
to go to the Indies by himself. Old 
Master James Lee, of Tor Head, old 
Master James Lee, of Withy Combe 
Barton, and old Master James Lee, up 
to Slarrow, the three great quidnuncs 
of the village, were sunning themselves 
one day under the wall which divides 
part of the village from the shore, when 
by there came, talking earnestly together, 
William, and John Marston. 

The three old men raised their hats, 
courteously. They were in no distinguish- 
able relation to one another, but, from 
similarity of name and age, always 
hunted in a leash. When no one was 
*by, I have heard them fall out and 
squabble together about dates, or such- 
like ; but, when others were present, they 














would, so to speak, trump one another's 
tricks to any amount. And if, on these 
occasions, any one of the three took up 
an untenable position, the other two 
would lie him out of it like Jesuits, and 
only fall foul of him when they were 
alone together—which, to say the least of 
it, was neighbourly and decent. 

“God save you, gentlemen,” said old 
Master Lee up to Slarrow, who was 
allowed to commit himself. by the other 
two, who were waiting to be “down on 
him” in private. “ Any news from the 
Indies lately ?” 

William and Marston stopped, and 
William said,— 

“No, Master Lee, we have not heard 
from Captain Archer for seven months, 
or more.” 

“TI ask your pardon, said Lee up to 
Slarrow ; “I warn’t a speaking of he. 
I was a speaking of our own darling 
boy, Master Charles. When be he a- 
coming back to see we ?” 

“ When, indeed!” said William. “I 
wish I knew, Master Lee.” 

“They Indies,” said the old man, “is 
well enough ; but what’s he there no 
more than any other gentleman? Why 
don’t he come home to his own? Who's 
a-keeping on him away?” 

William and John Marston walked 
on without answering. And then the 
two other Master Lees fell on to Master 
Lee up to Slarrow, and verbally ill- 
treated him—partly because he had got 
no information out of William, and 
partly because, having both sat quiet 
and given him plenty of rope, he had 
not hanged himself. Master Lee up to 
Slarrow had evil times of it that blessed 
spring afternoon, and ended by “ drat- 
ting” both his companions, for a couple 
of old fools. After which, they adjourned 
to the public-house and hard cider, sent 
them to drink for their sins. 

“ They'll never make a scholar of me, 
Marston,” said William; “I will go on 
at it for a year, but no more. I shall 
away soon to hunt up Charles. Is 
there any police in America ¢” 

Marston answered absently, “ Yes ; 
he believed so;” but was evidently 
thinking of something else. 
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They had gone sauntering out for a 
walk together. Marston had come down 
from Oxford the day before, after an 
examination for an Exeter fellowship I 
believe, for change of air; and he 
thought he would like to walk with 
William up to the top of the lofty 
promontory, which bounded Ravenshoe- 
bay on the west, and catch the pleasant 
summer breeze coming in from the 
Atlantic. 

On the loftiest point of all, with the 
whispering blue sea on three sides of 
them, three hundred feet below, there 
they sat down on the short sheep-eaten 
turf, and looked westward. 

Cape after cape stretched away under 
the afternoon sun, till the last seemed 
only a dark cloud floating on the sea. 
Beyond that cape there was nothing but 
water for three thousand weary miles, 
The scene was beautiful enough, but 
very melancholy; a long coast-line, 
trending away into dim distance, on a 
quiet sunny afternoon, is very melan- 
choly. Indeed, far more melancholy 
than the same place in a_ howling 
gale, when the nearest promontory only 
is dimly visible, a black wall, echoing 
the thunder of bursting waves, and 
where sea, air, and sky, like the three 
furies, are rushing on with mad, de- 
structive unanimity. 

They lay, these two, on the short turf, 
looking westward; and, after a time, 
John Marston broke silence. He spoke 
very low and quietly, and without 
looking at William. 

“T have something very heavy on my 
mind, William. Iam not a fool, with 
a morbid conscience, but I have been 
very wrong. I have done what I never 
can undo. I loved that fellow, William !” 

William said “Ay.” 

“T know what you would say. You 
would say, that every one who ever knew 
Charles loved him ; and you are right. 
He was so utterly unselfish, so entirely 
given up to trying to win others, that 
every one loved him, and could not help 
it. The cleverest man in England 


“could not gain so many friends as 


Charles, with all his cleverness.” 


William seemed to think this such a 
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self-evident proposition, that he did not 
think it worth while to say anything. 

“And Charles was not clever. And 
what makes me mad with myself is this, 
IT had influence over him, and I abused 
it. I was not gentle enough with him. 
I used to make fun of him, and be flip- 
pant, and priggish, and dictatorial, with 
him. God help me! And now he has 
taken some desperate step, and, in fear 
of my ridicule, has not told me of it. I 
felt sure he would come to me, but I 
have lost hope now. May God forgive 
me—God forgive me!” 

In a few moments, William said, “If 
you pause to think, Marston, you will 
see how unjust you are to yourself. He 
could not be afraid of me, and yet he 
has never come near me.” 

“ Of course not,” said Marston. “You 
seem hardly to know hii so well as IL. 
He fears that you would make hiin take 
money, and that he would be a burthen 
on you. I never expected that he 
would come back to you. He knows 
that you would never leave him. He 
knows, as well as you know yourself, 
that you would sacrifice all your time 
and your opportunities of education to 
him. And, by being dependent on you, 
he would be dependent on Father 
Mackworth—the only man in the world 
he dislikes and distrusts. 

William uttered a form of speech 
concerning the good father, which is 
considered by foreigners to be merely a 
harmless national facon de parler—some- 
times, perhaps, intensive, when the 
participle is used, but in general no 
more than expletive. In this case, the 
speaker was, I fear, in earnest, and 
meant what he said most heartily. 

Marston never swore, but he certainly 
did not correct William for swearing, in 
this case, as he should have done. There 
was a silence for atime. After a little, 
William laid his hand on Marston's 
shoulder, and said,— 

“He never had a truer friend than 
you. Don’t you blame yourself.” 

“T do; and shall, until I find him.” 

“ Marston,” said William, “what has 
he done with himself? Where the deuce 
is he gone ?” 
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“Lord Saltire and I were over the 
same problem for two hours the other 
night, and we could make nothing of it, 
but that he was gone to America or 
Australia. He hardly took money enough 
with him to keep him till now. I can 
make nothing of it. Do you think he 
would be likely to seek out Welter?” 

“Tf he were going to do so, he would 
have done so by now, and we must have 
heard of it. No,” said William. 

“He was capable of doing very odd 
things,” said Marston. “Do you re- 
member that Easter vacation, when he 
and Lord Welter and Mowbray went 
away together ?” 

* Remember!” said William. “ Why 
I was with them; and glorious fun it 
was. Rather fast fun though—too fast by 
half. We went up and lived on the 
Severn and Avon Canal, among the 
bargemen, dressing accordingly. Charles 
had nothing to do with that folly, be- 
yond joining in it, and spending the day 
in laughing. That was Lord Welter’s 
doing. The bargees nicknamed my lord 
“the sweep,” and pronounced him to be 
a good fellow, but a terrible blackguard. 
And so he was—for that time, at all 
events.” 

Marston laughed, and, after a time, 
said, “ Did he ever seem to care about 
soldiering? Do you think he was likely 
to enlist ?” 

“Tt is possible,” said William ; “it is 
quite possible. Yes, he has often talked 
to me about soldiering. I mind—I re- 
member, I should say—that he once was 
hot about going into the army, but he 
gave it up because it would have taken 
him away from Mr. Raveushoe too 
much,” 

They turned and walked homewards, 
without speaking a word all the way. 
On the bridge they paused and leant 
upon the coping, looking into the stream. 
All of a sudden, William laid his hand 
on Marston’s arm, and looking in his 
face, said,— 

“Every day we lose, I feel he is 
getting farther from us. I don’t know 
what may happen. I shall go and seek 
him. I will get educated at my leisure. 
Only think of what may be happening 








now! I was a fool to have given it 
up so soon, and to have tried waiting 
till he came to us. He will never 
come. 1 must go and fetch him. Here 
is Cuthbert, too, good fellow, fretting 
himself to death about it. Let us go 
and talk to him.” 

And John Marston said, “Right, true 
heart ; let us go.” 

Of all their acquaintances, there was 
only one who could have. given them 
any information—Lord Welter; and he, 
of all others, was the very last they 
dreamt of going to. You begin to see, 
I dare say, that, when Charles is found, 
my story will be nearly at an end. But 
my story is not near finished yet, I 
assure you. 

Standing where they were .on the 
bridge, they could look along the vil- 
lage street. It was as. neat a street as 
one ever sees in a fishing village ; that 
is to say, rather an untidy one, for, of all 
human employments, fishing involves 
more lumber and men than any other. 
Everything past use was “ hit,” as they 
say in Berkshire, out into the street ; 
and of the inorganic part of this refuse, 
that is to say, tiles, bricks, potsherds, 
and so on, the children built themselves 
shops and bazaars, and sold one another 
the organic orts, that is to say, cabbage- 
stalks, fish-bones, and orange-peel, which 
were paid for in mussel-shells. And, 
as Marston and William looked along 
this street, as one may say, at high 
market time, they saw Cuthbert come, 
slowly riding along among the children, 
and the dogs, and the pigs, and the 
herring-bones, and brickbats, 

He was riding a noble horse, and was 
dressed with his usual faultless neatness 


and good taste, as clean as a new pin. 


from top to toe. As he came along, 
picking his way gently among the 
children, the fishermen and their wives 
came out right and left from their doors, 
and greeted him kindly. In old times 
they would not have done this, but it 
had got about that he was pining for the 
loss of his brother, and their hearts had 
warmed to him. It did not take much 
to make their hearts warm to a Ravens- 
hoe; though they were sturdy, inde- 
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pendent rogues enough at times. I 
am a very great admirer of the old 
feudal feeling, when it is not abused 
by either party. In parts of Australia, 
where it, or something near akin to it, 
is very strong indeed, I have seen it act 
on high and low most beneficially ; 
giving to the one side a sense of respon- 
sibility, and to the other a feeling of 
trust and reliance. ‘ Here’s ‘ Captain 
Dash,’ or ‘Colonel Blank,’ or ‘ Mr. So- 
and-so,’ and he won't see me wronged,.I 
know. I have served him and his father 
for forty year, and he’s a gentleman, and 
so were his father before him.” That is 
the sort of thing you will hear often 
enough in Australia. And even on the 
diggings, with all the leaven of Ameri- 
canism and European Radicalism one 
finds there, it is much easier for a com- 
missioner to get on with the diggers if 
he comes of a known colonial family, 
than if he is an unknown man. The 
old colonial diggers, the people of the 
greatest real weight, talk of them, and 
the others listen and mark. All people, 
prate as they may, like a guarantee for 
respectability. In the colonies, such a 
guarantee is given by a man’s being 
tolerably well off, and “come of decent 
people.” In England, it is given, in 
cases, by a man and a man’s forefathers 
having been good landlords and honest 
men. Such a guarantee is given by 
such people as the Ravenshoes, but that 
is not the whole secret of their influence. 
That comes more from association—a 
feeling strong enough, as one sees, to 
make educated and clever men use their 
talents and eloquence towards keeping 
a school in a crowded, unhealthy neigh- 
bourhood, instead of moving it into the 
country; merely because, as far as one 
can gather from their speeches, they 
were educated at it themselves, twenty 
years ago. Hereby visiting the sins of 
the fathers on the children, with a 
vengeance ! 

“Somewhat too much of this.” It 
would be stretching a point to say that 
Cuthbert was a handsome man, though 


‘he was very near being so, indeed. He 


was tall, but not too slender, for he had 
developed in chest somewhat since we 
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first knew him. His face was rather 
pale, but his complexion perfectly clear ; 
save that he had a black mark round 
his eyes. His features were decidedly 
marked, but not so strongly as Charles’s ; 
and there was an air of stately repose 
about him, showing itself in his way of 
carrying his head perfectly upright, and 
the firm, but not harsh, settling of his 
mouth, with the lower lip slightly pout- 
ing, which was very attractive. He was 
a consummate horseman, too, and, as [ 
said, perfectly dressed ; and, as he came 
towards them, looking apparently at 
nothing, both William and Marston 
thought they had never seen a finer 
specimen of a gentleman. 

He had strangely altered in two 
months, As great a change had come 
over him as comes over a rustic when 
the drill-sergeant gets him and makes a 
soldier of him. There is the same body, 
the same features, the same hair and 
eyes. Bill Jones is Bill Jones, if you 
aré to believe his mother. But Bill 
Jones the soldier is not Bill Jones the 
ploughboy. He is quite a different per- 
son. So, since the night when Charles 
departed, Cuthbert had not been the 
Cuthbert of former times. He was no 
longer wayward and irritable ; he was 
as silent as ever, but he had grown so 
staid, so studiously courteous to every 
one, so exceedingly humble-minded and 
patient with every one, that all save one 
or two wondered at the change in him. 

He had been passionately fond of 
Charles, though he had seldom shown 
it, and was terribly cut up at his loss. 
He had greatly humiliated himself to 
himself by what was certainly his fe- 
lonious offer to Father Mackworth ; and 
he had found the estate somewhat in- 
volved, and had determined to set to 
work and bring it to rights. These three 
causes had made Cuthbert Ravenshoe a 
humbler and better man than he had 
ever been before. 

“ William,” he said, smiling kindly on 
him, “I have been seeing after your 
estate for you. It does me good to have 
some one to work for. You will die a 
rich man.” 

William said nothing. One of Cuth- 
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bert’s fixed notions was that he would 
die young and childless. He claimed to 
have a heart-complaint, though it really 
appeared without any foundation. It 
was a fancy which William had com- 
bated at first, but now acquiesced in, 
because he found it useless to do other- 
wise. 

He dismounted and walked with them. 
“Cuthbert,” said William, ‘“‘we have 
been thinking about Charles.” 

“T am always thinking about him,” 
said Cuthbert; “is there no way of 
finding him ?” 

“Tam going. I want you to give me 
some money and let me go.” 

“You had better go at once, William. 
You had better try if the police can help 
you. We are pretty sure that he is 
gone to America, unless he has enlisted. 
In either case, it is very possible we may 
find him. Aunt Ascot would have suc- 
ceeded, if she had not lost her temper. 
Don’t you think I am right, my dear 
Marston ¢” 

“T do, indeed, Ravenshoe,” said Mar- 
ston. “ Don’t you think now, Mr. Mack- 
worth, that, if a real push is made, and 
with judgment, we may find Charles 
again ¢” 

They had reached the terrace, and 
Father Mackworth was standing in front 
of the porch. He said he believed it 
was perfectly possible. “ Nay,” he said, 
‘‘possible! I am as sure of seeing Charles 
Horton back here again, as I am that I 
shall eat my dinner to-day.” 

“And I,” said Cuthbert, “am equally 
sure that we shall see poor Ellen back 
some day. Poor girl! she shall have a 
warm welcome.” 

Father Mackworth said he hoped it 
might be so, And the lie did not choke 
him. 

“We are going to send William away 
again to look after him, father,’ said 
Cuthbert. 

“He had much better stay at home 
and mind his -education,” said Mack- 
worth. 

William had his back towards them, 
and was looking out to sea, whistling. 
When the priest spoke he turned round 
sharply, and said,— 
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“Hey? what's that?” 

The priest repeated it. 

“TI suppose,” said William, “that 
that is more my business than yours, is 
it not? I don’t intend to go to school 
again, certainly not to you.” 

Cuthbert looked from one to the other 
of them, and said nothing. A few days 
before this William and the priest had 
fallen out ; and Mackworth, appealing, 
had been told with the greatest kindness 
and politeness by Cuthbert that he could 
not interfere, that William was heir to 
Ravenshoe, and that he really had no 
power over him whatever. Mackworth 
had said nothing then, but now he fol- 
lowed Cuthbert into the library, and, 
when they were alone, said,— 

“Cuthbert, I did not expect this from 
you. You have let him insult me twice, 
and have not corrected him.” 

Cuthbert put his back against the 
door, and said,— 

“ Now you don’t leave this room till 
you apologize for these wicked words. 
My dear old fellow, what a goose you 


are! Have not you and he always 
squabbled? Do fight it out with him, 


and don’t try and force me to take a side. 
I ain’t going to do it, you know, and so 
I tell you plainly. Give it him. Who 
can do it so well as you? Remember 
what an altered position he isin. How 
can you expect me to take your part 
against him ?” 

Father Mackworth cleared his brow, 
and said, laughing, “You are right, 
Cuthbert. I'll go about with the rogue. 
He is inclined to kick over the traces, 
but I'll whip him in a little. I have 
had the whip hand of every Ravenshoe 
I have had to deal with yet, yourself in- 
cluded, and it’s hard if I am to be beat 
by this new whipper-snapper.” 

Cuthbert said affectionately to him, 
“T think you love me, Mackworth. 
Don’t quarrel with him more than you 
ean help. I know you love me.” And 
so Cuthbert went to seek John Marston. 

Love him! Ay, that he did. John 
Mackworth could be cruel, hard, false, 
vindictive. He could cheat, and he 
could lie, if need were. He was heartless 
and ambitious. But he loved Cuthbert. 
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It was a love which had taken a long 
time growing, but there it was, and he 
was half ashamed of it. Even to him- 
self he would try to make out that it 
was mere selfishness and ambition—that 
he was gentle with Cuthbert, because he 
must keep his place at Ravenshoe. Even 
now he would try to persuade himself 
that such was the case,—perhaps the 
more strongly, because he began to see 
now that there was a soft spot in his 
heart, and that Cuthbert was master of 
it. Since the night when Cuthbert had 
offered him ten thousand pounds, and 
he had refused it, Cuthbert had never 
been the same to him. And Mackworth, 
expecting to find his influence increased, 
found to his astonishment that from 
that moment it was gone. Cuthbert’s 
intensely sensitive and proud nature 
revolted from the domination of a man 
before whom he had so lowered himself ; 
and firmly, though humbly now, for he 
was altered by seeing how nearly he had 
been a villain, he let him see that he 
would walk in future in his own 
strength. Father Mackworth saw soon 
that Ravenshoe was a comfortable home 
for him, but that his power was gone. 

And yet he knew that he could exer- 
cise a power little dreamt of. It is in 
the power, possibly, of a condemned 
man to burn the prison down, and pos- 
sibly his interest; but he has compunc- 
tions. Mackworth tried to persuade 
himself that the reason he did not 
use his power was that it would not 
be advisable. He was a cipher in the 
house, and knew by instinct that he 
would never be more. But he let his 
power sleep for Cuthbert’s sake. 

“Who could have thought,” he said, 
“that the very thing which clinched my 
power, as I thought, should have de- 
stroyed it? Are not those people fools, 
who lay down rules for human action ? 
Why, nc. They are possibly right five 
times out of ten. But as for the other 
five! Bah!” 

“ No, I won't allow that. It was my 
own fault. I should have known his 
character better. But there, I could 
not have helped it, for he did it him- 
self. I was passive.” 
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And Cuthbert followed Marston into 
the hall, and said, “ You are not going 
away because William goes, Marston ?” 

“ Do you want me?” said Marston. 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert. “You must 
stay with me. My time is short, and 1 
must know as much of this world as I 
may. I have much to do; you must 
help me. I will be like a little child 
in your hands. I will die in the old 
faith, but I will learn something new.” 

And so Marston stayed with him, 
and they two grew fast friends. Cuth- 
bert had nothing to learn in the manage- 
ment of his estate ; there he was Mars- 
ton’s master; but all that a shrewd 
young man of the world could teach a 
bookworm, so much Cuthbert got from 
Marston. 

Marston one day met the village 
doctor, the very man whom we saw, in 
the beginning of the book, putting out 
William (whom we then supposed to be 
Charles) to nurse. Marston asked him, 
“Was there any reality in this heart- 
complaint of Cuthbert’s ?” 

“ Not the very faintest shadow of a 
reality,” said the doctor. “It is the 
most tiresome whimsy I ever knew. He 
has persuaded himself of it, though. He 
used to be very hypochondriac. He is 
as likely to live till eighty as you are.” 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 
A MEETING, 


THERE was ruin in the Ascot family, we 
know. And Lord Ascot, crippled with 
paralysis at six-and-forty, was lying in 
South Audley Street, nursed by Lady 
Ascot. The boxes, which we saw packed 
ready for. their foreign tour at the Lon- 
don Bridge Hotel, were still there—not 
gone abroad yet, for the simple reason 
that Herodias had won the Oaks, and 
that Lord Welter had won, some said 
seven, others said seventy thousand 
pounds. (He had really won nine.) 
So the boxes might stay where they 
were for a few days, and he might 
pursue his usual avocations in peace, 
all debts of honour being satisfied. 
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He had barely saved himself from 
being posted. Fortunately for him, he 
had, on the Derby, betted chiefly with 
a few friends, one of whom was Hornby ; 
and they waited and said nothing till 
after the Oaks, when they were paid, 
and Welter could hold up his head 
again. He was indebted to the gene- 
rosity of Hornby and Sir Charles Fer- 
rers for his honour—the very man whom 
he would have swindled. But he laughed 
and ate his dinner, and said they were 
good fellows, and thought no more 
of it. 

The bailiffs were at Ranford. The 
servants were gone, and the horses were 
advertised at Tattersall’s already. It was 
reported in the county that an aged Jew, 
being in possession, and prowling about 
the premises, had come into the poultry- 
yard,and had surreptitiously slain,cooked, . 
and essayed to eat, the famous cock 
“ Sampson,” the champion bird of Eng- 
land, since his match with “ Young 
Countryman.” On being informed by 
the old keeper that my lord had refused 
sixty guineas for him a few weeks be- 
fore, he had (so said the county) fled 
out of the house, tearing his hair, and 
knocked old Lady Hainault, who had also 
come prowling over in her pony-carriage, 
down the steps, flat on her back. Miss 
Hicks, who was behind with her shawls, 
had picked her up, they said, and 
“caught it.” 

If Adelaide was beautiful everywhere, 
surely she was more beautiful on horse- 
back than anywhere else, and no one 
knew it better than herself. She was 
one of the first who appeared in the 
park in a low-crowned hat—a “ wide- 
awake.” They are not de rigueur even 
yet, I believe ; but Adelaide was never 
very particular so long as she could look 
well. She had found out how splendid 
her perfect mask looked under the care- 
less, irregular curves of such a head- 
dress, and how bright her banded hair 
shone in contrast with a black ostrich 
feather which drooped on her shoulder. 
And so she had taken to wear one since 
she had been Lady Welter, and had 
appeared in the park in it twice. 

Welter bethought himself once in 
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these times—that is, just after the Oaks 
—that he would like to take his hand- 
some wife out and show her in the park. 
His Hornby speculation had turned out 
ill; in fact, Hornby had altogether made 
rather a handsome sum out of him, and 
he must look for some one else. The 
some one else, a young Austrian, 
Pscechenyi by name, a young fellow of 
wealth, had received his advances some- 
what coldly, and it became necessary to 
hang out Adelaide as a lure. 

Lord Welter was aware that, if he had 
asked Adelaide to come and ride with 
him, on the ground of giving her an 
afternoon’s amusement, and tried to 
persuade her to it by fair-spoken com- 
mon-places, she would probably not 
have come; and so he did nothing 
of the kind. He and his wife tho- 
roughly understood one anvther. There 
was perfect confidence between them in 
everything. Towards one another they 
were perfectly sincere, and this very 
sincerity begot a feeling of trust be- 
tween them, which ultimately ripened 
into something better. - They began life 
together without any professions of affec- 
tion ; but out of use, and a similarity of 
character, there grew a liking in the end. 
She knew everything about Lord Welter, 
save one thing, which she was to know 
immediately, and which was of no im- 
portance ; and she was always ready to 
help him, provided, as she told him, 
“he didn’t humbug,” which his lord- 
ship, as we know, was not inclined to 
do, without her caution. 

Lord Welter went into her dressing- 
room in the morning, and said,— 

“ Here’s a note from Pscechenyi. He 
won't come to-night.” 

“Indeed!” said Adelaide, brushing 
her hair. “I did not give him credit 
for so much sense. Really, you know, 
he can’t be such a fool as he looks.” 

“We must have him,” said Lord 
Welter. 

“Of course we must,” said Adelaide. 
“T really cannot allow such a fat goose 
to run about with a knife and fork in 
him any longer. Heigh ho! Let's see. 
He affects Lady Brittlejug, don’t he? 
I am going to her party to-night, and 
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T'll capture him for you, and bring him 
home to you from under her very nose. 
Now do try and make a better hand of 
him than you did of Hornby, or we 
shall all be in the workhouse together.” 

“Tl do my best,” said Lord Welter, 
laughing. “But look here. I don’t 
think you'll catch him so, you know. 
She looks as well as you by candlelight, 
but she can’t ride a hang. Come out in 
the park this afternoon. He will be 
there.” 

“Very well,” said Adelaide ; “I sup- 
pose you know best. I shall be glad of 
aride. Half-past two, then.” 

So at the time appointed these two 
innocent lambkins rode forth to take the 
air. Lord Welter, big, burly, red-faced, 
good humoured, perfectly dressed, and 
sitting on his horse as few besides 
could sit, the model of a frank English 
nobleman. Adelaide, beautiful and 
fragile beyond description, perfect in 
dress and carriage, riding trustingly and 
lovingly in the shadow of her lord, the 
happy, timid bride all over. They had 
no groom. What should a poor simple 
couple like them want with a groom ? 
It was a beautiful sight, and many 
turned to look at them. 

But Lord Saltire, who was looking 
out of the drawing-room window of 
Lord Ascot’s house in South Audley 
Street, as they passed, turned to Marston, 
and said very emphatically— 

“Now, I do really wonder what 
infernal mischief those two are after. 
There is an air of pastoral simplicity 
about their whole get-up, which fore- 
bodes some very great—very great” —here 
he paused, took snuff, and looked Mars- 
ton straight in the face—“ obliquity of 
moral purpose.” 

Meanwhile, the unconscious innocents 
sauntered on into the park, under the 
Marble Arch, and down towards Rotten- 
row. When they got into the Row they 
had a canter. There was Pscechenyi 
riding with Hornby, and Miss Buck- 
jumper, but they gave them the “ go by,” 
and went softly on towards Kensington- 
gate. ‘“ Who is the woman in the hat 
and feathers,” said everybody who didn’t 
know. ‘“ Lady Welter,” said everybody 
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who did; and, whatever else they said of 
her, they all agreed that she was wonder- 
fully beautiful, and rode divinely. When 
they came slowly back, they found 
Hornby and the Austrian were standing 
against the rail talking to some ladies. 
They drew close up, and entered into 
conversation. And Adelaide found her- 
self beside Miss Buckjumper, now Lady 
Handlycross. 

Adelaide was somewhat pleased to 
find herself at the side of this famous 
horsewoman and beauty. She was so 
sure that comparison would be favour- 
able to herself. And they were. If 
ever an exquisitely formed nose was, so 
to speak, put out of joint, that nose was 
in the middle of Miss Buckjumper'’s face 
that day. Nevertheless, she did not 
show anything. She had rather a 
respect for Adelaide, as being a success- 
ful woman. Was not she herself sau- 
tering for a coronet? There was very 
soon a group round them, and Lord 
Welter’s hoarse jolly laugh was heard 
continually. People, who were walking 
in the park to see the great people, 
paused outside the circle to look at her, 
and repassed again. Mr. Pelagius J. 
Bottom, of New York, whose father 
emigrated to Athens, and made a great 
fortune at the weaving business in the 
time of King Theseus, got on a bench, 
and looked at her through a double- 
barrelled opera-glass. There never was 
such a success. The Austrian thought 
no more of Hornby’s cautions, thought 
no more of Miss Buckjumper or Lady 
Brittlejug. He was desperately in love, 
and was dying for some excuse to with- 
draw his refusal of this morning. Pela- 
gius Jas. Bottom would have come, and 
mortgaged the paternal weaving business 
at the dice, but unfortunately his letters 
of introduction, being all addressed to 
respectable people, did not include one 
to Lord and Lady Welter. All the 
young fellows would have come and 
played all night, till church-time next 
morning, for her sake. As Lord Welter 
candidly told her that night, she was 
the best investment he had ever made. 

They did not want all the young 
fellows though. Too many cooks spoil 
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the broth. They only wanted the young 
Austrian, and so Lord Welter said, after 
a time, “ I was in hopes of seeing you 
at my house to-night.” That was quite 
enough. Fifty Hornbys would not have 
stopped him now. 

Still they stood there talking. Ade- 
laide was almost happy. Which of 
these staid women had such power as 
she? There was a look of pride and 
admiration even on Lord Welter’s 
stupid face. Yes, it was a great success. 
Suddenly all people began to look one 
way and come towards the rails, and a 
buzz arose, “ The Queen—the Queen !” 

Adelaide turned just as the outriders 
were opposite to her. She saw the dark 
claret-coloured carriage, fifty yards off, 
and she knew that Lady Emily Mont- 
fort, who had been her sister-bridesmaid 
at Lady Hainault’s wedding, was in. 
waiting that day. Hornby declares the 
whole thing was done on purpose. Let 
us be more charitable, and suppose that 
her horse took fright at the scarlet coats 
of the outriders ; however it was, the 
brute took fright, stood on its hind legs, 
and bolted straight towards the royal 
carriage. She reined it up within ten 
feet of the carriage step, plunging furi- 
ously. Raising her whip hand to push 
her hat more firmly on, she knocked it 
off, and sat there bareheaded, with one 
loop of her hair fallen down, a sight 
which no man who saw it ever forgot. 
She saw a look of amazed admiration in 
the queen’s face. She saw Lady Emily’s 
look of gentle pity. She saw the queen 
lean forward, and ask who it was. She 
saw her name pass Lady Emily’s lips, 
and then she saw the queen turn away 
with a frown, and look steadily the other 
way. 

Wrath and rage were in her heart, 
and showed themselves one instant in 
her face. A groom had run out and 
picked up her hat. She bent down to 
take it from him, and saw that it was 
Charles Ravenshoe. 

Her face grew soft again directly. 
Poor thing! she must have had a kind 
heart after all, crusted over as it was 
with vanity, pride, and selfishness. Now, 
in her anger and shame, she could have 
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cried to see her old love so degraded. 
There was no time for crying, or for say- 
ing more than a few sharp words, for 
they were coming towards her. 

“What nonsense is this, Charles?” 
she said, “ What is this masquerade? 
Are you come to double my shame ? Go 
home and take that dress off and burn 
it. Is your pride dead, that you disgrace 
yourself like this in public? If you are 
desperate, as you seem, why are you not 
at the war? They want desperate men 
there. Oh! if I was a man! ” 

They parted then ; no one but Lord 
Welter and Hornby knew who Charles 
was. The former saw that Adelaide had 
recognised him, and, as they rode simply 
home together, said,— 

“TI knew poor Charles was a groom. 
He saw his sister the other night at our 
house. I didn’t tell you ; I hardly know 
why. I really believe, do you know, 
that the truth of the matter is, Adelaide, 
that I did not want to vex you now.” 
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He looked at her as if he thought she 
would disbelieve him, but she said,— 

“ Nay, I do believe you, Welter. You 
are not an ill-natured man, but you are 
selfish and unprincipled. So am I, 
perhaps, to a greater extent than you. 
At what time is that fool of a German 
coming ?”’ 

“ At half-past eleven.” 

“T must go to that woman’s party. I 
must show there, to keep friends with 
her. She has such a terrible tongue. 
I will be back by twelve or so.” 

“TI wish you could stay at home.” 

“T really dare not, my dear Welter. 
I must go. I will be back in good 
time.” 

“Of course you will please yourself 
about it,” said Lord Welter, a thought 
sulkily. And, when he was by himself, 
he said,— 

“ She is going to see Charles Ravens- 
hoe. Well, perhaps she ought. She 
treated him d—d bad! And so did L” 


To be continued. 


THE VICTORIES OF LOVE 


BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


1X.—THE WEDDING SERMON. 


Dear children, God is love, and love 
Is everything. The truths thereof 
Are as the waters of the sea 
For clearness and for mystery. 

Of that sweet love which, startling, wakes 
Senses and soul, and mostly breaks 
The word of promise to the ear, 
But keeps it, after many a year, 
To the true spirit, how shall I speak ?; 
My memory with age is weak, 
And I for hopes do oft suspect 
The things I seem to recollect. 
Yet who but must remember well 
’*Twas this made heaven intelligible 
As motive, though ‘twas small the power 
The heart might have, for even an hour, 
To hold possession of its height 
Of nameless pathos and delight ! 
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That good, which does itself not know, 
Scarce is. Old families are so, 

Less through their coming of good kind, 
Than having borne it well in mind, 
And this does all from honour bar, 

The ignorance of what they are ! 

In the heart of the world, alas, for want 
Of knowing that which light souls taunt 
As lightness, and which God has made 
Such that, for even its feeble shade, 
Evoked by falsely fair ostents 

And soiling of its sacraments, 

Great Statesmen, Poets, Warriors, Kings, 
(The World’s Beloved), all other things 
Gladly having counted nothing, what 
Fell fires of Tophet burn forgot! 

In Godhead rise, thither flow back 
All loves, which, as they keep or lack 
The appointed course and bound assigned, 
Are virtue or ‘sin. Love’s every kind, 
Lofty or low, of spirit or sense, 

Desire is or Benevolence. 

He who is fairer, better, higher 

Than all His works, claims all Desire, 
And, in His Poor, His Proxies, asks 
Our whole Benevolence. He tasks, 
Howbeit, His People by their powers ; 
And if, my children, you, for hours 
Daily, untortured in the heart, 

Can worship, and time’s other part 
Give, without rough recoils of sense, 
To claims ingrate of indigence, 

Happy are you, and fit to be 
Wrought to rare heights of sanctity, 
For the humble to grow humbler at. 
But if the flying spirit falls flat, 
After the modest spell of prayer 

That saves the day from sin and care, 
And the upward eye a void descries, 
And praises are hypocrisies, 

And, in the soul, o’erstrain’d for grace, 
A godless anguish grows apace ; 

Or if impartial charity 

Seems in the act a sordid lie, 

Do not infer you cannot please 

God, or that He his promises 
Postpones, but be content to love 

No more than He accounts enough, 
Leaving Christ’s right and left in heaven 
To be to them, unenvied, given 

For whom it is prepared. Let us, 
Who are but babes in Christ, think thus 
(Admiring them whose skill it suits 
To adore, unscath’d, God’s attributes), 
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That all ambition bears a curse ; 

And none, if height metes error, worse 
Than his who sets his hope on more 
Godliness than God made him for. 
At least, leave distant worlds alone 
Till you are native to your own! 
Account them poor enough who want 
Any good thing which you can grant, 
And fathom first the depths of life 
In dues of Husband and of Wife, 
Child, Mother, Father: simple keys 
To many Bible mysteries ! 

The love of marriage claims, above 
All special kinds, the name of Love, 
As being, though not so saintly high 
As what seeks Heaven with single eye, 
Sole perfect. Equal and entire, 
Therein, Benevolence, Desire, 
Elsewhere ill-joined, or found apart, 
Become the pulses of one heart, 
Which now contracts and now dilates, 
And, each to the height exalting, mates 
Self-seeking to self-sacrifice. 

Nay, in its subtle paradise 

(When purest), this one love unites 
All modes of these two opposites, 
All balanced in accord so rich 

Who may determine which is which? 
Chiefly God’s love does in it live, 
And nowhere else so sensitive ; 

For each is all the other’s eye, 

In the vague vast of Deity, 

Can comprehend and so contain 

As still to touch and ne’er to strain 
The fragile nerves of joy. And, then, 
Tis such a wise goodwill to men 
And politic economy 

As in a prosperous state we see, 
Where every plot of common land 
Is yielded to some private hand 

To fence about and cultivate. 

Does narrowness its praise abate ? 
Nay, if a brook its banks o’erpass 
Tis not a sea, but a morass ; 

And the infinite of man is found 
But in the beating of its bound. 

The Word of God alone can lure 
Belief to the snowy tops obscure 
Of marriage truth. What wildest guess 
Of love’s most innocent loftiness 
Ere dared to dream of its own height, 
Till that bold sun-gleam quenched the night, 
Showing Heaven’s chosen symbol where 
The torch of Psyche flash’d despair ; 
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Proclaiming love, in things divine, 

Still to be male and feminine ; 

Foretelling, in the Song of Songs, 

Which time makes clear as it prolongs, 
Christ’s nuptials with the Church, (far more, 
My children, than a metaphor !) 

And still, by names of Bride and Wife, 
Husband and Bridegroom, heav’n’s own life 
Picturing, so proving their’s to be 

The Earth’s unearthliest sanctity. 

But, dear my children, heights are heights 
And hardly scaled. The best delights 
Of even this homeliest passion are 
In the most perfect souls so rare, 

That they who feel them are as men 
Sailing the Southern Ocean, when, 

At midnight, they look up and eye 

The starry Cross and a strange sky 

Of brighter stars, and sad thoughts come 
To each how far he is from home. 

God’s Truth, when most it thwarts our wills 
In show, then most in fact fulfils. 

Love’s nuptial highest, wherefore, see 
In the doctrine of virginity ! 

For what’s the virgin’s special crown 
3ut that which Love in faith lays down, 
Transmuted, without shade of loss, 
By the mere contact of the Cross, 
To what love nuptial oft makes vow 
With sighs to be, but knows not how! 
Could lovers, at their dear wish, blend, 
*Twould kill the bliss which they intend ; 
For joy is love’s obedience 
Against the law of natural sense ; 
And those perpetual yearnings sweet 
Of lives which fancy they can meet 
Are given that lovers never may 
Be without costly gifts to lay 
On the high altar of true love 
In hours of vestal joy. Men move, 
Frantic, like comets, to their bliss, 
Forgetting that they always miss ; 
And this perpetual, fond mistake, 
Which love will ne’er learn not to make, 
On earth, to seek and fly the sun 
By turns, around which love should run, 
Perverts the ineffable delight 
Of service guerdon’d with full sight, 
And pathos of a hopeless want, 
To an unreal victory’s vaunt 
And plaint of an unreal defeat, 
Languor and passion. 

Misconceit 
May also be of vestal life. 
The Virgin’s self was Joseph’s Wife, 
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And bridal promises are still 
The gual that glads the virgin will, 
Whose nature doth indeed subsist 
There where the outward forms are miss’d, 
In all who learn and keep the sense 
Divine of “due benevolence,” 
Seeking for aye, without alloy 
Of selfishness, another’s joy, 
And finding, in degrees unknown, 
That which in act they shunned, their own; 
For all delights of earthly love 
Are shadows of the heavens, and move 
As other shadows do: they flee 
From him that follows them, and he 
Who flies, for ever finds his feet 
Embraced by their pursuings sweet. 

But each must learn that Christ’s Cross is 
Safety, ere he can find it bliss. 
The powers that nature’s powers can stem 
Must come to us, not we to them. 
The heavenward soul no measure keeps, 
Bat, lark-like, soars by wayward leaps ; 
And highest achievements here befall, 
As elsewhere, expectations small. 
Then, even in love humane, do I 
Not counsel aspirations high, 
So much as sweet and regular 
Use of the good in which we are. 
As when a man along the ways 
Walks, and a sudden music plays, 
His step unchanged, he steps in time, 
So let your grace with Nature chime, 
Her primai forces burst like straws 
The bonds of uncongenial laws, 
And those who conquer her are they 
Who comprehend her and obey ; 
Which let your one ambition be ; 
For pride of soaring sanctity 
Revolts to hell; and that which needs 
The world’s high places, and succeeds, 
Suffers as if a level shock’d 
The upstepping foot. Be ye not mock’d: 
Right life is glad as well as just, 
And, rooted strong in “This I must,” 
It bears aloft the blossom gay 
And zephyr-toss’d, of “This I may ;” 
Whereby the complex heavens rejoice 
In fruits of uncommanded choice. 

This still observe : seeking delight, 
Esteem success the test of right ; 
For ’gainst God’s will much may be done 
But nought enjoy’d, and pleasures none 
Exist, but, like to springs of steel, 
Active no longer than they feel 
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The checks that make them serve the soul, 

They get their vigour from control. 
Wherefore, dear children, keep but well 

The Church’s indispensable 

First precepts, and she then allows, 

Nay, bids a man leave, for his spouse, 

Even his heavenly Father’s awe, 

At times, and her, his Mother’s, law, 

Construed in its extremer sense. 

Jehovah’s mild magnipotence 

Smiles to behold His children play 

In their own free and childish way, 

And can His fullest praise descry 

In their exuberant liberty. 
Happy who in their lives are seen 

At all times in the golden mean, 

Who, having learn’d and understood 

The glory of the central good, 

And how souls ne’er may match or merge 

But as they thitherward converge, 

Nor loves outlast the thorn’s brief flame, 

Unless God burns within the same, 

Can yet, with no proud disesteem 

Of mortal love’s prophetic dream, 

Take, in its innocent pleasures, part, 

With infantine, untroubled heart, 

And faith that oft t’ward heav’n’s far Spring, 

Sleeps, like the swallow, on the wing. 
Of wedlock’s perils all the worst 

By ignorance are bred and nurst. 

Lovers, once married, deem their bond 

Then perfect, scanning nought beyond 

For love to do but to sustain 

The spousal hour’s completed gain. 

But time and a right life alone 

Fulfil what is that hour foreshewn. 

The Bridegroom and the Bride withal ; 

Are but unwrought material 

Of marriage; nay, so far is love, 

Thus crown’d, from being thereto enough, 

Without the long, compulsive awe 

Of duty, that the bond of law 

Does oftener marriage-love evoke, 

Than love, which does not wear the yoke 

Of legal vows, submits to be 

Self-rein’d from ruinous liberty. 

Lovely is love ; but age well knows 

*Twas law which kept the lover’s vows 

Inviolate through the year or years 

Of worship pieced with panic fears, 

When she who lay within his breast 

Seem’d of all women perhaps the best, 

’ But not the whole, of womankind, 

And love, in his yet wayward mind, 
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Had ghastly doubts its precious life 
Was pledged for aye to the wrong wife. 
Could it be else? A youth pursues 
A maid, whom chance, not he, did choose, 
Till to his strange arms hurries she 
In a despair of modesty. 
Then simply, and without pretence 
Of insight or experience, 
They plight their vows. The parents say, 
“We cannot speak them yea or nay ; 
“The thing proceedeth from the Lord!” 
And wisdom still approves their word ; 
For God created so these two 
They match as well as others do 
That take more pains, and trust Him less 
Who rarely fails, if ask’d, to bless 
His children’s hopeless ignorance, 
And blind election of life’s chance, 
Verily, choice not matters much, 
If but the woman's truly such, 
And the young man has led the life 
Without which how shall e’er the wife 
Be the one woman in the world? 
Love’s sensitive tendrils sicken, curl’d 
Round Folly’s former stay ; for ’tis 
The doom of an unsanction’d bliss 
To mock some good that, gain’d, keeps still 
The taint of the rejected ill. 
Howbeit, tho’ both be true, that she 
Of whom the maid was prophecy 
As yet lives not, and Love rebels 
Against the law. of any else ; 
And as a steed takes blind alarm, 
Disowns the rein, and hunts his harm, 
So, misdespairing word and act 
May now perturb the happiest pact. 
The more, indeed, is love, the more 
Peril to love is now in store. 
Against it, nothing can be done 
But only this: leave ill alone! 
Who tries to mend his wife succeeds 
As he who knows not what he needs. 
He much affronts a worth as high 
As his, and that equality 
Of spirits in which abide the grace 
And joy of her subjected place ; 
And does the still growth check and blur 
Of contraries, confusing her 
Who better knows what he desires 
Than he, and to that mark aspires 
With perfect zeal, and a deep wit 
Which nothing helps but faith in it. 
So, handsomely ignoring all 
In which love's promise short may fall P 
I 
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Of full performance, honour that, 

As won, which aye love worketh at! 
It is but as the pedigree 

Of perfectness which is to be 

That mortal good can honour claim ; 
Yet honour here to scant were shame 
And robbery ; for it is the mould 
Wherein to beauty runs the gold 
Of gcod intention, and the stay 
That leads aloft the ivy stray 

Of human sensibilities. 

Such honour, with a conduct wise 
In common things, as, not to steep 
The lofty mind of love in sleep 
Of overmuch familiarness ; 

Not to degrade its kind caress 
As those do that can feel no more, 
So give themselves to pleasures o’er ; 
Not to let morning-sloth destroy 
The evening-flower, domestic joy ; 
Not by uxoriousness to chill 
The frank devotion of her will 
Who can but half her love confer 
On him that cares for nought but her: 
These, and like obvious prudencies 
Observed, he’s safest that relies, 
For the hope she will not always seem, 
Caught, but a laurel or a stream, 
On time; on her unsearchable 
Love-wisdom ; on their work done well, 
Discreet with mutual aid; on might 
Of shared affliction and delight ; 
On much whereof hearts keep account, 
Though heads forget; on babes, chief fount 
Of union, and for which babes are 
No less than this for them, nay far 
More, for the bond of man and wife 
To the very verge of future life 
Strengthens, and yearns for brighter day, 
While others, with their use, decay, 
And, though love-nuptial purpose keeps 
Of offspring, as the centre sleeps 
Within the wheel, transmitting thence 
Fury to the circumference, 
Love’s self the noblest offspring is 
And sanction of the nuptial kiss ; 
Lastly, on either’s primal curse, 
Which help and sympathy reverse 
To blessings. 

God, who may be well 
Jealous of His chief miracle, 
Bids sleep the meddling soul of man, 
Through the long process of this plan, 
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Whereby, from his unweeting side, 

The wife’s created, and the bride, 

That chance one of her strange, sweet sex, 
He to his glad life did annex, 

Grows, more and more, by day and night, 
The one in the whole world opposite 
Of him, and in her nature all 

So suited and reciprocal 

To his especial form of sense, 

Affection and intelligence, 

That, whereas, in its earlier day, 

The least flaw threaten’d love’s decay, 
No crime could now, on either’s part, 
Do more than make the other start, 
And, full of pity, say, “It is 

“T, somehow I, who have done this ;” 
And, whereas love at first had strange 
Relapses into taste for change, é 
It now finds (wondrous this, but true !) 
The long-accustom’d only new, 

And the untried common; and, whereas 
An equal seeming danger was 

Of likeness lacking joy and force, 

Or difference reaching to divorce, 

Now can the finished lover see 

Marvel of me most far from me, 
Whom, without pride, he may admire, 
Without Narcissus’ doom, desire, 

Serve without selfishness, and love 

“ Even as himself,” in sense above 
Niggard “as much,” yea, as she is 

The only part of him that’s his. 

I do not say Love’s youth returns ; ed 
Love’s youth which so divinely yearns! 
But just esteem of present good 
Shows all regret such gratitude 
As if the sparrow in her nest, 

Her woolly young beneath her breast, 
Should these despise, and sorrow for 
Her five blue eggs that are no more. 
Nor say, the fruit has quite the scope 
Of the flower’s spiritual hope. 

Love’s best is service, and of this 
Howe’er devout, use dulls the bliss. 
Though love is all of earth that’s dear, 
Its home, my children, is not here. 
The pathos of eternity 

Does in its fullest pleasure sigh. 

Be grateful and most glad thereof. 
Parting, as ’tis, is pain enough. 

If love, by joy, has learn’d to give 
Praise with the nature sensitive, 

At last, to God, we then possess 
The end of mortal happiness, 
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And henceforth very well may wait 
The unbarring of the golden gate 
Wherethrough, already, faith can see 
That apter to each wish than we 
Is God, and curious to bless 
Better than we devise or guess ; 
Not without condescending craft 
To disappoint with joy, and waft 
Our vessels frail, when worst He mocks 
The sight with breakers and with rocks, 
To happiest havens. You have heard 
Your bond death-sentenced by His Word. 
What if, in heaven, the name be o’er, 
Because the thing is so much more ? 
All are, ’tis writ, as angels there ; 
Nor male nor female. Each a stair 
In the hierarchical ascent 
Of active and recipient 
Affections ; what if all are both 
By turn, as they themselves betroth 
To adoring what is next above, 
Or serving what’s below their love ? 

Of this we are certified, that we 
Are shaped here for eternity, 
So that a careless word will make 
Its dint upon the form we take 
For ever. If, then, years have wrought 
Two strangers to become, in thought, 
Will, and affection, but one man 
For likeness, as none others can 
Without like process, shall this tree, 
The king of all the forest, be, 
Alas, the only one of all 
That shall not lie where it doth fall? 
Shall this most quenchless flame, here nurst 
By everything, yea, when revers’d, 
Blazing, like torch, the brighter, wink, 
Flicker, and into nothing shrink, 
When all else burns baleful or brave 
In the keen air beyond the grave, 
The air love gasps for, sickening here 
Out of its native atmosphere ? 

It cannot be! The Scriptures tell 
Only what’s inexpressible, 
And, ’gainst each word, to make it right, 
Themselves propound the opposite. 
Beware ; for fiends in triumph laugh 
O’er him who learns the truth by half! 
Beware ; for God will not endure 
For men to make their hope more pure 
Than His good promise, or require 
Another than the five-string’d lyre 
Which He has vow’d again to the hands 
Of whomsoever understands 
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To tune it justly here! Beware 

The Powers and Princedoms of the Air, 
Which make of none effect man’s hope, 
Bepraising heaven’s etherial cope, 

But covering with their cloudy cant 

Its counterpoising adamant, 

Which strengthens ether for the flight 
Of angels, makes and measures height, 
And in materiality 

Exceeds our Earth’s in like degree 

As all else Earth exceeds. Do I 

Here utter aught that’s dark or high ? 
Have you not seen a bird’s beak slay 
Proud Psyche, on a summer’s day? 

Down fluttering drop the frail wings four, 
Wanting the weight that made them soar! 
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Spirit is heavy Nature’s wing, 

And is not rightly anything 
Without its burthen, whereas this, 
Wingless, at least a maggot is, 
And, wing’d, is honour and delight 
Increasing endlessly with height. 


PARIS REVISITED. 


BY ONE WHO KNEW IT WELL. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


I wave said that there were hopeful 
elements in Imperial France. Far more, 
no doubt, than any that I had a chance of 
seeing at work. But of the reality of three 
I had the means of convincing myself,— 
the Associations Ouvriéres, or manu- 
facturing and trading associations of 
working men— young French Protes- 
tantism—Liberal Roman Catholicism. 
Whilst with us the cooperative prin- 
ciple among the working classes has 
been mainly applied to consumption, or 
has used consumption as the leverage 
for production, it has, on the contrary, 
started in France from production itself. 
I had visited Paris in 1849, when the 
“Working Associations” were num- 
bered by the hundred. I had seen 
several of them, some of which are 


defunct, whilst others still subsist. The 


total number of them is now reduced to 
twenty-seven—almost all, indeed, rank- 


ing among the foremost establishments in 
their respective trades. There are the 
patriarchs of French associative labour, 
the “jewellers in gilt,” doing their quiet 
business of about 8,000. a year, who 
date already since 1834. There is the 
great association of masons, numbering 
its hundred members, with a number 
of smaller associations in the building 
trades following in its wake; it has 
suffered during the past year through 
some ill-judged undertakings, but is 
seeking now how best to avail itself 
of the lessons of the past. There are 
the arm-chair makers and the joiners 
of the Cour St. Joseph, who have 
weathered all the tricks of their mana- 
gers, and have never lost their reputa- 
tion for good work. There are the 
chair-turners of the Rue Popincourt, 
with their vast workshops, abundant 
stock, and admirably solid wares. There 
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are the file-makers, busy at work as ever 
on the patent which they have secured 
for themselves. There are the saddle- 
tree-makers of the Rue Pétrelle, one of 
the bodies in which employers and 
workers amicably coalesced. There are 
the jewellers—a different set from those 
above mentioned—brush-makers, lan- 
tern-makers, lamp-makers, a truly heroic 
band ; umbrella and cane-makers, spec- 
tacle-makers, who unfortunately are 
said to be invaded by the mammonite 
spirit, and to be fast verging into a 
mere partnership. There are the tailors 
of the Rue Coq-Héron, a body, the 
existence of which was new to me, 
though dating, I believe, more than ten 
years back; at first such determined 
Proudhonists, that they endeavoured to 
do without capital or profit, charging 
cost-price to their customers, till a few 
failures to pay among the latter com- 
pelled them to be less absolute in their 
commercial principles ; a somewhat sin- 
gular set, who have kept studiously 
aloof from their associated brethren, but 
have, nevertheless, clung tenaciously 
together during the many years of im- 
perial rule, 

To my great disappointment, I had 
leisure to see but a few of those even 
which I have named, though I might 
have had access to all of them had time 
allowed. Let me say at once, that for 
those who have no clue to them, they 
are not easy to find out. Few have been 
able to retain the outward name of 
“association ;” most of them only bear 
towards the public the style of ordinary 
or commandite partnerships. Only those 
who are aware of the facts will know to 
look for the associated masons under the 
firm of “ Bouyer, Cohadon et C".,” or for 
the jewellers in gilt, under that of “Dre- 
ville, Thibout et C*.” Whilst if any 
visitor, unprovided with a trustworthy 
introduction, should attempt to make 
inquiry into these bodies, he has but 
himself and the Imperial régime to 
thank, if he finds himself received with 
coldness and distrust. For the very 
existence of these associations is, so to 
speak, a standing miracle. In the days 
of the first brutalities of the Imperialist 
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reaction, there was scarcely one but had 
its manager thrown into prison, or 
obliged to take to flight for fear of 
arrest. Thanks, it is believed, to the 
interference of the supreme ruler him- 
self, the period of active persecution has 
indeed passed away—but under what 
conditions! So long as the several as- 
sociations keep to themselves as towards 
the public, hold little or no intercourse 
with others, make no show of their 
existence, make no effort to propagate 
their principles, or to educate their 
members, they are left unmolested, at 
least by the supreme government itself. 
But it is only within the last few 
months, that one of them which had, 
for a wonder, retained outside its pre- 
mises the title of “ Association fraternelle 
des...,” was compelled by a new com- 
missary of police, with much ill-lan- 
guage, to erase the obnoxious profession 
of brotherhood. All must be prepared, 
at any time, to receive the prying visits 
of this personage, on some such pretext 
as that of asking whether they have 
lately sent away any workmen. (This: 
happened to one of them within a fort- 
night of my seeing it.) Although 
the emperor, personally, may not be 
unfriendly to them, they know well 
that, under the arbitrary Imperial 7é- 
gime, they are at the mercy of any 
hasty, spiteful, or over-zealous official ; 
that their managers may be arrested and 
placed aw secret, i.e. cut off from all 
communications, their books of business 
seized and carried off, long before any 
complaint could reach the fountain-head 
of power. And although, by the pecu- 
liar strength of their constitution and 
principles, they have, in many instances, 
been able to weather such a blow when 
it has fallen upon them, the dread of 
seeing the like recur acts with a para- 
lysing force. 

The check placed upon the intellec- 
tual development of the people is not 
less cruel. Complaints are rife on all 
sides of the ignorance of the working 
men ; they themselves acknowledge it, 
bewail it. The workshops of the asso- 
ciations would seem to afford the very 
areas on which to supply the required 
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instruction. In entering one of these, 
I was singularly struck by its aptness 
for the purpose. I spoke on the subject 
to the manager—a right noble fellow. 
“Ah!” he replied, “ I have seen, those 
“ workshops used as class-rooms night 
“after night, and"it was quite pleasing 
“to hear our workmen of a morning, 
“instead of talking of . . . des Létises, 
“ discussing at their work some point of 
“ grammar or of literature. But some 
“of our teachers were thrown into 
“ prison, and others became afraid, and 
“others know that they would not be 
“allowed to teach, and so nothing is 
“done in that way . . . at present.” 
Let this clearly be understood—and 
we Englishmen can scarcely understand 
it—that no one in France can hold any 
educational class without official per- 
mission. Nor is this indeed a fruit of 
the new empire. Quite the contrary. 
Freedom of teaching has never existed, 
except under the Republic of 1848. It 
was for the crime of opening a free 
school in the first years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, that M. de Montalem- 
bert had to undergo that famous trial 
before the Chamber of Peers which 
so brilliantly inaugurated his public 
life. To revert, however, to the pre- 
sent ; it would seem the simplest thing 
in the world to an Englishman that, 
when twenty or thirty men work 
together all day, and are anxious to 
learn in the evening, one of themselves 
should teach the others in a room on 
their own premises. Yet even this 
would be an illegal act ; still more the 
teaching of a stranger, though invited by 
the associated body. But would the 
permission to teach be granted? Yes, 
to a person well approved of by the 
local authorities, warranted to teach 
sound Bonapartist doctrine. Do you 
wonder that, under such circumstances, 
the educational question is mostly post- 
poned by the associated workmen? or 
rather, that they put up for the present 
with the stern practical education of 
labour, business, adversity, leaving 
letters to shift for themselves? Even 
social gatherings are forbidden to them. 
Let it not be forgotten that twenty- 
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five persons cannot so much as legally 
dine together in France without official 
permission, and that the commissary 
of police has the right to be present 
whenever such a portentous event takes 
place. 

Nor have the associations wanted for 
trials, even apart from actual persecu- 
tion. The principle of association is 
essentially expansive ; pen it up within 
four walls, it languishes, and too often 
withers. Many is the tale of internal 
trial which these worthy fellows have to 
tell, even apart from the struggles of 
the first launching of the association, 
generally quite a romance in themselves, 
Mostly speaking, it is the manayers who 
have either involved the association in 
ruinous speculations, or have played 
false to it, establishing a connexion and 
feathering their nest for themselves. A 
singularly able and energetic man, whom 
I had known formerly as manager of 
the arm-chair makers, was ejected for 
conduct of the latter description. He 
sued the body which he had just left in 
damages, alleging that he used to earn 
as a workman six francs per day, that 
by becoming manager of the association 
he lost not only the chance of employ- 
ment, but the skill of hand necessary to 
lo his work, and was therefore entitled 
to compensation. The Court admitted 
this reasoning, and adjudged the associ- 
ation to pay him 1,800fa year. He is 
as good a workman as ever, and is doing 
business for himself, whilst receiving 
always the 1,800f. a-year from his old 
fellow-workmen. In other cases, not the 
managers, but the men play false. The 
chair-turners numbered at one time 
(1855) a hundred men, about one-fourth 
of the trade, and seemed likely to absorb 
it all. Some of their men thought they 
could make more money, and went 
off to set up a rival establishment. 
They are now but twenty-six, though 
still quite at the head of the trade in 
Paris for solidity of work, and possessing 
almost the monopoly of the French 
provincial trade. I trust the Great 


‘ Exhibition of next year may show us 


some of their wares. As to the storms 
which the jewellers in gilt have had to 
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weather, they almost defy computation. 
To mention only the last: although their 
deed of settlement was most carefully 
prepared under legal advice, with clauses 
for the due preservation of the “ inalien- 
able fund,” which is the mainstay of 
French associations, a retiring member 
lately contested the validity of these 
clauses ; judgment was twice given 
against the association ; and it was only 
by carrying the case to the final court of 
appeal, the Court of Cassation, that it 
obtained, not success, but a respite ; the 
tribunal ruling that the plaintiff had 
proved no actual damage, till when it 
would be useless to decide on the 
validity of the impugned clauses. Let 
it be observed that these jewellers— 
eight in number, and who employ about 
twelve men in their shop, besides work 
given out—admit, and have always 
admitted, new members on moral grounds 
alone, without requiring a fraction of 
capital beforehand. 

It is the universal experience of these 
bodies, that the trustworthy associate is 
he who joins for the sake of the prin- 
ciple, and not from the greed of gain. 
It would seem then, I said to them, that 
your form of association is not satisfac- 
tory, since it will not suit the mediocre 
man, let alone the bad. They fully 
admitted this, but declared that, under 
the present régime, debarred from free 
development, free instruction, free dis- 
cussion, free social intercourse, it was 
impossible to do more. The true way of 
looking at them is, therefore, as normal 
schools of a new industrial system ; whose 
members, winnowed by every gale, repre- 
sent the very élite of the working popu- 
lation. For myself I can only say— 
and the same feeling has struck every 
person I know who has personally visited 
these bodies—that the French associated 
workman offers a quite peculiar type, and 
the very noblest I am acquainted with 
in France, of self-restrained vigour, 
grave thoughtfulness, and a thorough 
independence of manner, coupled with 
perfect courtesy. There are, perhaps, 
400 men composing this “salt of the 
earth” of the Parisian working-classes ; 
add to these the non-associated workers 
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employed by them, forming an equal or 
greater number, and reckon the families 
at three heads a piece, and you will have 
a minimum of 2,400 persons forming, 
in scattered groups, the little world 
of associated labour. Nor should it 
be forgotten, that the effects of the 
new system in Paris spread in some 
cases over two generations already. 
Thus, the second manager of the 
jewellers in gilt was originally an 
apprentice in the association. And it 
was remarkable to observe how every 
one, without exception, who knew 
this little world—all who do not know 
it invariably deny its existence—saw here 
the main hope for their country in days 
to come. Nor does any working man 
doubt that, were the pressure from above 
once removed, the working associations 
would spring up again by the hundred, 
rich with the experience of the past? 

Meanwhile, it should not be over- 
looked that, apart from the mere number 
of their members, or the amount of their 
business, there is an indirect influence ex- 
erted by these bodies, even in their pre- 
sent isolated condition, throughout the 
whole of their trade. The associated 
jewellers set the example to their trade 
of allowing an hour for dinner to the 
workman instead of half an hour, and 
it has been very largely, though not 
universally followed. The associated 
chair-turners have managed to keep 
their wages uniform, and, by means of 
various privileges which they afford to 
the workman, are able to command quite 
the pick of the trade. The same is the 
position, to a great extent, of all the 
associations. When prudently managed, 
they act, in short, as indices of the 
normal rate of wages, the normal con- 
ditions of labour, throughout their re- 
spective trades, If they are compelled 
to lower wages, to curtail a privilege, 
the workman knows that so it must be, 
and the whole trade submits to the re- 
duction or curtailment. 

There is indeed at present some talk, 
under the milder régime of later times, of 
founding a sort of general credit-agency 
for the associated bodies, which should 
undertake the management and securing 








of loans to them, should look after their 
accounts, and receive or recover the 
interest of loans from them. The idea 
has been entertained for years, but it is 
only now that people timidly dream of 
trying to realize it. Timidly :—“I was 
“brought up before a court of justice 
“ for conspiracy with men whom I had 
“never seen in my life,” said an ex- 
emplary man, who has been one of the 
truest friends to association in Paris ; 
“and am in no hurry to spend three 
“ months in prison again.” Always the 
leaden hand. 

Among the most stable of the Paris 
associations, it should be observed, are 
one or two (such as the jewellers in 
gilt) among whom the religious, 
Christian principle is openly professed 
as the corner-stone of commercial as- 
sociation. It cannot be said that this 
is yet the case with others, for whom 
association itself seems as yet to consti- 
tute a sufficient faith for them to live 
by. Yet surely these associated work- 
shops are the truest sanctuaries of honest 
work, upright fellowship, free speech, 
and manly independence in Imperial 
France; surely the men who have 
toiled in them for years under so 
many disadvantages, who have clung 
together so perseveringly through trial 
after trial, afford the most glorious 
human material for any high purpose. 
If a Christian faith has a home any- 
where in France, it must be among 
them ; they must be the members of 
some Church of the future in their 
country. But from which side is to 
come the initiation to that Church? 
Brom the Protestant? From the Roman 
Catholic? 

I reckon French Protestantism as 
constituting certainly one of the hope- 
ful elements of the France of the present 
day. Not that it can be said to be 
flourishing, or that I feel in anywise 
satisfied with its tendencies. It was 
never probably more torn asunder than 
it is at present. Apart from its two 
great divisions between the Lutheran 


and the Calvinist bodies, state-churchism’ 


and free-churchism, multitudinism, in- 
dependency, rationalism, the doctrines of 
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the Baptists or the Plymouth brethren, 
Wesleyanism, revivalism, are doing battle 
within it on all sides. The old staid 
traditional Protestantism, Lutheran or 
Calvinist, of thirty years ago, content 
to have won at last a recognised and 
salaried existence, and an established 
form of government, is almost a thing 
of the past. In addition to the salaried 
churches, unsalaried churches, chapels, 
schools, are springing up wherever al- 
most a prefect allows them. Newspaper 
is set up against newspaper, review 
against review, to say nothing of pam- 
phlets, volumes of sermons, and other 
publications. All this, I trust, indicates 
life, not death. That it is so, is proved 
to a great extent by the ever larger 
place which Protestants are making for 
themselves in the life of France. The 
time was, when a literary Protestant 
like Guizot was a solitary phenomenon. 
Now, works like the later ones of 
Madame de Gasparin, or M. Puaux’ 
“History of the Reformation in France,” 
reckon among the literary successes of 
the day. Protestant writers are found 
filling the pages or columns of the 
Deux-Mondes, of the Débats, to say 


nothing of the Temps, which is 
treated by some almost as a Protestant 
organ; whilst the monthly Revue 


Chrétienne occupies a really distin- 
guished place among the higher order 
of periodicals. Protestants have won 
for themselves more than once Mon- 
thyon prizes ; Protestants are constantly 
found heading the “Ecole Polytech- 
nique,” and otherwise distinguishing 
themselves in public competitions ; 
whilst in number, extent, efficiency, 
Protestant charitable institutions almost 
invariably put to the blush those of 
their Roman Catholic neighbours. Nor 
is Protestantism compelled, as it used to 
be, to fight its battles unaided. Its im- 
portance as an element in French history 
is more and more recognised by French 
historians. Michelet’s “ History of Louis 
XIV ” is full of the details of the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and the 
persecutions which followed it, whilst 
he absolutely refuses to speak of the 
Jansenists, complaining that the “very 
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“ secondary question of a little Catholic 
“sect has been made a wall to hide 
“ the enormous revolution which killed 
“ France.” 

I went to hear probably the most re- 
markable personage of the Free Church, 
orthe “ Young Protestantism,” as it might 
be called, of France, M. de Pressensé, 
editor of the Revue Chrétienne, whom I 
knew by his works only hitherto. It 
was in a free chapel of the students’ 
quarter, that of the Luxembourg, which 
was almost wholly filled before the end 
of the service, and to avery large extent 
with men—a great proportion of M. de 
Pressensé’s audience, I am told, ¢onsist- 
ing always of Roman Catholics. The 
discourse (which has in effect been re- 
produced in the last number but one of 
his review), though not, I was assured, 
one of his best, was extremely able, 
thoughtful as well as earnest, above all, 
suggestive. In his general considera- 
tions as to the worth of speech, as the 
mediator between man and outward 
nature, as the centre of unity among 
mankind, he went on as it were plough- 
ing up deep truths at every step. For 
an intelligent, inquiring Frenchman of 
the present day, I can imagine no ad- 
dress more likely to set the mind at 
work upon inquiries of the highest pur- 
port, and to lead, under the guidance 
of God’s spirit, to more important 
conclusions. 

Is there more to be said? TI fear not. 
I fear that, in thus endeavouring to 
retrace the effect upon me of M. de 
Pressensé’s discourse, I have indicated 
that of French Protestantism itself at 
the present day. It is a leaven of truth; 
it does not represent a worship. You 
may see this in the painful indifference 
of at least half the congregation to all 
but the preacher's discourse. The want 
of reverence in French Protestant con- 
gregations, as evinced by constant late 
arrivals, has always been an eyesore to 
Englishmen. This evil certainly seemed 
to me to have sadly increased. In the 
instance in question, the chapel was 
searcely half-full when worship began, 
and really only filled for the discourse. 
The reading of the Scriptures was prac- 
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tically unintelligible, through the tramp 
of feet. I saw persons, evidently fre- 
quenters of the chapel, duly provided 
with their hymn-books, pressing forward 
to nearly the front seats, and proceeding 
to talk together with the same non- 
chalance as if what was being read was 
a dull official report, and not what they, 
no doubt, professed to believe in as the 
Word of God. 

The fact is, the Reformed French 
Church (I speak mainly of this, as the 
Lutheran will, I suspect, never be but 
an exotic in France, and is indeed 
dragged in great measure in the wake 
of its Calvinist sister) is, to use the 
expression of a friend, “eaten up with 
Independency.” It was at one time, it is 
still officially, in a quite peculiar posi- 
tion among the Calvinistic Churches. 
It has a fixed liturgy, affording yet wide - 
opening for extempore prayer ; both the 
Liturgy itself, and the metrical version 
of the Psalms which accompanies it, 
being consecrated by the traditions of 
two centuries of persecution and mar- 
tyrdom. But “young Protestantism” 
has well nigh thrown both aside. A 
new hymnal—I admit it at once, gene- 
rally most admirably chosen, both as 
to words and music—the well-known 
“Chants Chrétiens,” first ejected the 
old “ Psautier,” which it might usefully 
have supplemented ; and, in the present 
instance, at least, extempore prayer took 
the place of the noble old confession of 
faith, and its kindred forms. In other 
words, the congregation has been sub- 
stituted for the Church, the preacher 
has thrown the ritual under his feet. 
Even in the official places of worship, 
where the latter is yet adhered to, it 
remains still in a position of complete 
subordination ; only the Lutheran Church 
timidly dares to whisper yet that wor- 
ship consists in prayer, not in preaching. 
What is the consequence, indeed? 
Wherever the public prayers of the 
Church are neglected, or undervalued 
in comparison to preaching, if the crav- 
ing for worship be not entirely dead, it 
will find for itself irregular means of 
satisfaction in prayer-meetings, and all 
the religious machinery of revivalism. 
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And such is, indeed, the present state of 
things in Paris among the French Pro- 
testants. The indifference to public 
worship is made up for by the ardour 
with which the devout rush to evening 
prayer-meetings at ladies’ houses. A 
well-known English lay preacher appears 
to have been specially imported, for the 
sake of showing how the conversion 
machine could be worked with the most 
effect. 

The able and thoughtful, and on many 
points, large-minded men, who lead 
“young Protestantism,” are far from 
countenancing these extravagancies. M. 
de Pressensé has himself gently, but 
firmly, protested against them in his 
review. He does not see that such pro- 
ceedings represent but another side of 
the work upon which he and his friends 
are themselves engaged. Lay-preaching, 
in all its unbridled fervour, is but one 
manifestation of the individual principle 
when left unchecked. And “ indivi- 
dualism,” by that name, is what M. de 
Pressensé and his colleagues of the Revue 
Chrétienne boldly and perpetually in- 
sist upon; they denounce “ multitu- 
dinism ;” their principles lead them 
already to undervalue or reject infant 
baptism. 

Now, this individualist school of Pro- 
testantism in France is not a national 
one. It proceeds essentially from that 
most remarkable man, Vinet ; it repre- 
sents a Swiss influence: M. de Pressensé, 
if I mistake not, is a Swiss himself. I 
am far from saying that this influence is 
not a healthy and a useful one in impe- 
rialist France ; I believe it is. It tends 
—as sturdy, earnest Dissent does every- 
where—to bring out independence of 
character, to make men strong and self- 
reliant. Nothing can be more needed 
in the face of a centralizing despotism. 
But let one thing be felt clearly ; so far 
as French Protestantism gives itself up 
to this influence, so far it foregoes all 
chance of ever providing a national form 
of worship for its country. What it is 
unconsciously doing is simply this; it 


is working out a 1789 in matters reli-’ 


gious seventy years after date, tearing 
asunder the old, and setting free the new. 
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But the centrifugal tendency which it 
represents is the very opposite of that 
which the nation is following out. Z'hat, 
on the contrary, is sighing for more, and 
more real, unity. Every wildest attempt 
at realizing a social utopia testifies to 
this longing ; every act of blindest sub- 
mission to a central autocracy proves it 
not the less. Accordingly, “ young Pro- 
testantism” has itself the consciousness 
that it can never become national. “We 
do not pretend,” wrote M. de Pressensé 
once in the Revue Chrétienne, “ that 
“ France should become Protestant ; let 
“her become Christian after her own 
“ fashion.” 

Is there any prospect of this from 
the Romanist side? A puzzling ques- 
tion. Never, indeed, in my experience 
of Paris, do I recollect a period when 
Romanism so obtruded itself on the 
view in Paris. There was a time, for 
years after the July revolution (1830), 
when the priest’s gown had disappeared 
from the streets of Paris, let alone the 
shovel hat, Ata much later period the 
first monk was run after as might have 
been an Uzbeck or a South Sea chief. 
Now, the gown is everywhere; the 
shovel hat of the “frére” is almost as 
common. Priests really flock through 
the streets in certain quarters ; monks 
pass unnoticed ; whole streets are occu- 
pied by convents. But, just in propor- 
tion to the prominence of the clerical 
element, I could see clearly, was the 
hatred which it excites. The papers 
teem with clerical scandals. A quiet 
man quite surprised me by the bitter- 
ness with which, on a mere mention of 
priests and seminarists, he burst out 
with a “ when shall we be rid of them, 
the filthy brood” (cette sale engeance) ! 
The approaching downfal of the papal 
power is evidently looked forward to 
among almost all classes as to a victory 
over a common enemy. Many of the 
worst foes to the present rule would, rio 
doubt, make it a point of honour to 
themselves to enter into no undertaking 
which might hinder such a consumma- 
tion. Artists who live by church-work, 
as painters on glass, boast of having no 
connexions with the priestly party. 
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So far, the Roman Catholic Church 
in France would seem to offer only the 
spectacle of an anti-national organiza- 
tion,—still threatening, but crumbling 
to its base under almost universal hatred 
and disgust,—kept up, on the one side, 
by its sway over the ignorant masses of 
the rural population, or over the female 
sex ; on the other, by the ungracious 
support of a civil power which hates it 
and is hated by it, and knows neither 
how to live with it nor without it. Even 
within one of its own chosen spheres— 
that of female influence—it seems con- 
scious of its own impotency. I took 
up one day on a lady’s table a volume 
entitled “ Retraite des Dames,” by a 
canon of St. Sulpice, I think, whose 
name I am sorry to have forgotten. A 
“ Retreat,” be it understood, represented 
formerly a period during which pious 
Roman Catholics withdrew temporarily 
into a convent, or other religious house, 
to give themselves up to devotional 
exercises. Now, it would seem to con- 
sist mainly in listening to a course of 
lectures by some particular preacher, 
and in going through a few observances. 
The book was the result of such a course 
—very pleasant and interesting reading 
—sharp, telling, pungent, flavoured with 
anecdotes,—with the slightest possible 
film of Mariolatry here and there, and 
really a good deal of floating Christi- 
anity. But it gave one all through the 
sense that the writer was fighting for a 
lost cause—gallantly, audaciously, but 
with a foregone expectation of defeat. 
The opening chapter, or address, gave 
the tone to the book, “On the Useless- 
ness of Retreats,” the preacher pointing 
out the habits, the tempers, which 
would entirely neutralize any good 
effects of the practice. Repeatedly, in 
the course of the volume, he expresses 
his fears that his hearers will not profit 
by what he says. In one place, when 
denouncing the inconsistency of taking 
part in solemn religious exercises in the 
morning, and launching into gaieties in 
the evening, he openly declares that he 
knows that his advice will go for no- 
thing. Between the whole tone of his 
book and that of the great Roman 
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Catholic devotional writers of the seven- 
teenth century there is an abyss. The 
whole of it amounts to little more than 
entreating his fair hearers not to be 
quite irreligious. He knows very well, 
he tells them, that they have to go into 
the world ; all he begs of them is not 
to give themselves up quite to it; and, 
in cataloguing the reasons for their not 
doing so, the first is . . . that they will 
be more attractive thereby, since a 
woman who goes into the world and 
shows that she does not care for it, is 
sure to win more homage than one who 
is a slave to its caprices! What makes 
this style of argumentation more striking 
is, that the arguer himself is ashamed 
of it—blushes, as he says, to use it. You 
see evidently that it is the last resource 
of one who sees his influence escaping 
from him, and risks everything to retain . 
a shred of it. There is a strange mix- 
ture of the sad and the ludicrous in 
another passage, where he complains of 
ladies for being such good theologians. 
Formerly, he says, the question was how 
much one should do for the love of God 
in a retreat ; now it is how little. The 
question put to the priest is always, “Is 
it forbidden to—?” and if he expresses 
a doubt on the lawfulness of the act, he 
is overwhelmed with authorities from 
the fathers, from religious works, from 
the practice of other clergymen, to prove 
that there is no positive prohibition on 
the subject. There are, indeed, in the 
book, some really fine pages on the love 
of God, and its effect in filling the other- 
wise empty soul ; and, in quite a different 
line, some just, and manly, and much- 
needed denunciation of the selfishness 
of spoiling children. But one must 
read the work in order to have an idea 
of the pains the poor canon takes to set 
off the truth he has to tell by his wit, 
so as never to be unpleasant when he 
wants to hit hardest. Nor is it possible 
to avoid smiling over his descriptions of 
dances and social amusements, with 
which he certainly has managed to get 
a very good acquaintance. To prevent 
scandal, however, as to the mode in 
which he has won it, he takes care to 
inform his hearers in one place that, 
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before speaking of fashionable dances, 
he had them performed before him by 
young ladies in their father’s presence ! 

To those, therefore, who look ever so 
little below the surface, I repeat it, the 
Roman Catholic Church seems crumbling 
to its base. But has it a base? I trust 
yet that it has. The separation of the 
temporal power of the papacy from the 
spiritual is not looked for with hope 
only by those who see in it the down- 
fal of the whole Church. That hope 
is shared by some of the most devout 
members of the Church. The Abbate 
Passaglia’s pamphlet expresses the true 
and genuine feeling of many French, as 
well as Italian, Roman Catholics. Papal 
eensures will not drive these from 
eherishing such feelings; to what far- 
ther conclusions they may yet drive 
them to, the future will show. 

There are liberal Roman Catholics 
in France. There are men whose 
mind is open to all the currents of the 
present, — men of the broadest and 
most popular sympathies, of the widest 
practical benevolence,— who yet ful- 
fil regularly the ordinances of their 
Church, and sedulously bring up their 
children in the practice of those ordi- 
nances. I am sorry not to have had time 
to study this most deeply interesting 
side of the Paris world more com- 
pletely. The class of persons I speak 
of are quite different from the enthusi- 
astic ultramontanes, some of whom I 
knew intimately in my younger days, 
and of whom Montalembert is the most 
prominent and dashing embodiment. 
They form no part of the “parti-prétre.” 
I would fain have found leisure to 
ascertain how far their views of church 
reform would extend, where they think 
to stop on their present course. Speak- 
ing of what I have seen and heard, I 
can only say there are such men, with 
ehildren around them, who give every 
prospect of growing up like their 
parents, and I can see as yet no more 
promising germ of hope for the future 
than that which they afford. 

That French Protestantism, by mixing 
itself up more completely with the 
national life, by its literary successes, 
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by the broader study of Christian an- 
tiquity, by its generous reeognition of 
all that is truly catholic in Romanism, 
as testified by its present leading organs, 
is now powerfully contributing to help 
France to become “ Christian after her 
own fashion,” I have no doubt whatso- 
ever. It is more and more identified 
with freedom of thought, with liberalism 
in politics. I can recollect the name of 
no Protestant among the cringing turn- 
coats who have rendered themselves 
prominent under the imperial rule. 
But in its present state of internal 
dislocation, of professed “individualism,” 
Protestantism has no real sympathy 
with that labour of social reconstruction 
which occupies the élite of the working 
classes, of which the “working associa- 
tions” are till now the truest symbol, 
and of which the vague want is to be 
traced throughout every rank of society. 
The only form (one effort, some years 
ago, excepted) in which Christianity 
has as yet made itself really known to 
the working associations, and believed 
by them, has been exhibited to them by 
liberal Roman Catholics. 

If then there be, as I trust, in these 
working associations the elements of a 
church of the future for France, it would 
seem as yet that its conscious Christi- 
anity, so to speak, its positive doctrine 
and worship, are likely to come to it 
from the Roman Catholic side. Far- 
ther I cannot speculate. Yet I can- 
not help saying that I know of no 
country in which a truly national 
church might so easily come forth as in 
France. The strong sense of national 
unity,—the tradition of Gallican inde- 
pendence,—the yearnings of the time 
for social union,—all seem to tend in 
this direction, The negative elements 
at least of the necessary church reform, 
instead of having to develop themselves, 
stare you, so to speak, in the face on all 
sides. Mariolatry, hierolatry,—which 
occupy already so small a place in 
the great Roman Catholic works of 
the “ grand sitécle,” — amongst edu- 
cated French Roman Catholics, of the 
male sex at least, may now be said to 
be nowhere ; the prominence given to 
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them by priestly folly among the less 
educated is evidently sorely felt. As to 
the faith in papal infallibility—besides 
that the whole history of the Gallican 
Church is a protest against it—I think 
it may fairly be left to square itself as 
it may with Passaglia’s ‘Pro Caussa 
Catholici” and the outcome thereof. 
The enforced celibacy of the clergy is 
felt on all sides as a danger to the 
whole of one sex, and to the youth 
of both. Germany was far less prepared 
for religious reform when the monk of 
Wittenburg placarded his theses on the 
indulgences. A single man could prob- 
ably not do now a work which needs to 
go farther than his, which must be much 
more reconstructive than destructive. 
But a single earnest bishop and half-a- 
dozen earnest priests might, I believe, 
under God’s spirit, entirely change the 
face of Christianity in France, and give 
a noble nation that which, most of all 
things, it wants, a truly Christian, but 
at the same time truly national, church. 
Perhaps the example of far-off Poland 
may contribute somewhat to this result. 

1 have endeavoured to show some of 
the grounds of hope which a recent sur- 
vey has seemed to show me in Paris. 
I must remind the reader that, to dis- 
cover them, he must dig somewhat deep 
below the surface. The surface itself is 
disheartening enough. A city, of which 
one half is given up to gaiety and extra- 
vagance, whilst the other half pines for 
work; an artificial stimulus given to 
public works, to keep up the show of 
prosperity, and occupy the dangerous 
classes ; an abiding, all-pervading mu- 
tual distrust between the ruler and his 
people ; an increase of sensual indul- 
gence in all classes, of frivolity, or 
worse, among the young; an ever-in- 
creasing appetite for speculation, whilst 
speculation itself is becoming more and 
more identified with dishonesty; an 
enormous military force, a police force 
scarcely less enormous; the political 
press colourless and neglected ; a com- 
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plete absence of everything like public 
spirit ; religious ministrations frequented 
and despised, the church prominent and 
hated ; such is the picture which the 
great continental capital presented to 
me. A bitter sight indeed for all who 
feel the weight of present evil ; bitter 
above all, no doubt, to those who cannot 
reach to the conviction which lies deep 
in the hearts of all, though they may 
not venture, or care, or choose to ex- 
press it, that, sooner or later, the Third 
French Empire will pass away like an 
evil dream. 

Where lies the chief danger to it? It 
lies, I believe,—and thé belief was con- 
fidently expressed to me by several in- 
formants,—in that very army which is 
the mainstay of imperial power. The 
Third Napoleon dare not engage in long, 
still less in continual wars, lest the army. 
should become too powerful; he dare 
not remain long at peace, lest it should 
become too liberal; he dare not reduce 
it overmuch, lest he should be too 
weak ; he dare not increase it overmuch, 
for he knows very well that the more 
numerous it is, the more it must become 
identified with the people. It is already 
so identified, far more than is really 
imagined. I had an opportunity of lis- 
tening to the familiar conversation of 
two gendarmes, old soldiers (though 
young in age), and it certainly was the 
freest I heard in France among strangers 
to myself. I learnt from it what abuses 
of power can be perpetrated in the mili- 
tary organization of France ; how civil 
despotism and the suppression of public 
opinion react on the army itself; how 
much of manly dignity yet remains in 
the soldier; how he may submit to 
present injustice and look forward to 
future justice; how cheap, finally, the 
soldier-policeman may hold the regula- 
tions of which he is the minister. The 
talk of those two gendarmes would alone 
have sufficed to show me how much of 
moral weakness lies behind the military 
strength of the imperial despotism. 
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GAMES AT CARDS FOR THE COMING WINTER. 


Tae homely proverb about “all work 
and no play” applies to older boys than 
the typical “Jack ;’ but with this dif- 
ference, that the recreation is desirable, 
not to counteract dulness, but to pre- 
vent the too great development of an 
entirely opposite quality of mind. In 
this railroad age of mentai activity, our 
intellects march at such express speed, 
and with such heavy loads, that they 
must have stations at which to stop and 
grease the wheels ; in plainer words, we 
must have amusement of some kind to 
relax our hardly-strained energies ; and 
say what you will in praise of your 
more intellectual distractions, there is 
nothing so thoroughly efficient for the 
purpose as a good game. 

Now, there are several classes of games. 
We must omit here all mention of the 
numerous healthy out-door exercises, such 
as cricket, quoits, &c., intended for the 
benefit of the body, confining our atten- 
tion to the quieter fireside relaxations, 
more especially aimed at the mind. These 
may consist of three kinds; games of 
chance only, games of skill only, and 
games which combine the two. Games 
of chance only are most common in the 
form of round games, which furnish 
many a source of fun to children of all 
growths ; but they have an objectionable 
element, in that they are wanting in 
interest unless played for money, which 
is, as far as it goes, an encouragement to 
gambling. Games of skill only are 
liable -to an objection of an opposite 
nature, namely, that they excite too 
much interest—so much, in fact, as to 
cease to be amusing in the sense of 
relaxation. The chief of this class is 
chess, which is reckoned by many people 
the king of all games. We don’t think 
so: we doubt if it ought to be called 
a game at all, for to play at chess 


well is certainly no relaxation ; it is a 


serious mental exertion, far more try- 
ing to the brain than the great majo- 
No. 26.—vot. v. 


rity of employments men are usually 
engaged in; and, therefore, to go to 
chess as a relief from one’s daily mental 
labour, is jumping out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. First-rate artists in this 
line probably make chess their real 
work, and ordinary engagements their 
relaxation. The very idea of a contest 
with another person, in which we must 
either beat or be beaten by superior skill 
or talent, is not of itself calculated to 
promote repose of the mind. To obtain 
this we must resort to what requires 
less effort, and we find it in the third 
class of games, involving skill and chance 
together. This combination has every 
desirable quality ; the watching of the 
chances gives the necessary rest to the 
mind, while the ever-recurring oppor- 
tunities of improving them, or turning 
them in one’s favour by skilful play, 
affords just the necessary amount of 
excitement to give interest in the game, 
and to keep the mental powers easily 
and agreeably employed. Whist, for ex- 
ample, is the very perfection of a game; 
it has so much chance in it, that the 
players have, for three-fourths of their 
time, only to observe the combinations 
as they arise ; but the varieties of these 
combinations afford such frequent open- 
ings for tact and skill, that to play whist 
well is really as rare an accomplishment 
as to be a good chess player. 

But there is a great dearth of good 
games of this class in England; whist 
and cribbage being almost the only ones 
we can name in general use. Christmas 
is coming, with its long evenings, when 
we must— 


—“ stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
“ Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
“ And welcome thus the peaceful evening in.” 


And we hope to be forgiven by the 
more grave readers of our periodical for 
devoting a few pages to the description 
of three very excellent games, which are 
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so little known in this country, that 
they may almost be called new, and 
which we strongly recommend to the at- 
tention of our amusement-loving friends. 
These are Quadrille, Piquet, and Bazique. 
The two first are contained in Hoyle 
and in Bohn’s Games ; but it is impos- 
sible to learn either of them, ab initio, 
from these books, the descriptions are 
so complicated and confused.” The third 
game we have never seen described in 
print at all. 

We have endeavoured in the follow- 
ing pages tomake thedescriptions soclear 
and simple, that they may enable any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence to learn the 
games without further help ; and as an 
additional means of explanation, we have 
introduced full examples, which, if played 
over, will furnish practical illustrations 
of the descriptions preceding.’ 


QUADRILLE 


Is a game for four persons, something 
like whist. It was very popular and 
fashionable in England some two gene- 
rations back, but is now almost forgotten.” 
It ought to be revived, for it has great 
merits. It demands less science, thought, 
and memory than whist; but still it gives 
ample scope for skilful play, and it is 
much more varied and amusing, and suit- 
able for younger players. Itisa highly 
original game, having some peculiar fea- 
tures, and therefore requires a little 
attention in beginning to learn, but the 
peculiarities are soon mastered, and are 
easily remembered. 

Quadrille is played with a pack of 
forty cards, the eight, nine, and ten of 
each suit being rejected. The dealing 
and order of playing are similar to whist ; 
except that it goes the contrary way 
round, the person at the right of the 
dealer being elder hand ; that the cards 
must be dealt in parcels of two threes 

1 It would be a great boon if some good 
authority would publish a set of good model 
games of whist, with explanatory remarks, 
such as are found so useful ia chess, for 
example. 

2 We are indebted for much of the infor- 
mation contained in the preseut description of 
this game to a friend, who has preserved care- 


fully the ancient traditions, and who has oblig- 
ingly supplied the example and the short rules. 
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and a four to each person, and not 
singly ; and that no trump is turned up, 
the trump suit being determined in 
another way. It is advisable not to 
shuffle the cards between the deals, but 
merely to cut them. 

The order of value of the cards is 
very peculiar, being different in the two 
colours, and being also quite exceptional 
in regard to the suit of trumps. For suits 
not trumps, the order is as follows :— 


Red Suits. Black Suits. 
King (highest). King (highest). 
Queen. Queen. 
Knave. Knave. 

Ace.! — 

Two. Seven. 
Three. Six. 

Four. Five. 

Five. Four. 

Six. Three. 

Seven (lowest). Two (lowest). 


For the trump suit the order of valué 
is as follows :— 

First comes the ace of spades, which, 
whatever be the trump suit, is always 
ranked as the best trump card, and is 
called Spadille. 

Second in rank comes what would be 
the lowest card if the suit were not 
trumps, é.e. the seven if red, and the 
two if black; this is called Aanille. 

Third comes the ace of clubs, which, 
whatever be the trump suit, is always 
ranked as the third best trump card, 
and is called Basto. 

Fourth, if the trump suit be red, 
comes the ace of the trump suit, called 
Ponto; if black there is no Ponto. 

After these come the other cards of 
the trump suit in their usual order, so 
that the complete suit of trumps is as 
follows :— 


If Red. If Black. 

Ace of Spades(Spadille). Ace of Spades(Spadille), 

Seven (Manille). Two (Manille). 
Ace of Clubs (Basto). Ace of Clubs (Basto). 

Ace (Ponto). King. 

King. Queen. 

Queen. Knave. 

Knave. Seven. 

Two. Six. 

Three. Five. 

Four. Four. 

Five. Three (lowest). 


Six (lowest). 





1 The two black aces are always trumps, as 
hereafter explained. 
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It will be seen there are twelve 
trumps when the suit is red, but only 
eleven when black. 

The three best trump cards, with the 
special names, are called “ Matadores,” 
or shortly “Mats.” They have the 
privilege that the holder is not bound 
to follow suit with them when trumps 
are led, except the card led be a 
higher mat, which forces a lower one, if 
there is no other trump in the hand. 

The cards being dealt round, and the 
players having examined their hands, a 
decision is come to about trumps and 
partners in the following manner. 

The elder hand has the first option of 
nominating trumps and playing for the 
game ; and he has also the power of 
deciding whether he will play alone 
against the other -three, or will take a 
partner. His choice will be regulated 
by the nature of his hand. 

First, let us suppose he has a very 
strong hand in one particular suit, say 
diamonds, and has also other good cards, 
so as to be able by himself to make sia 
tricks, which is the object of the game ; 
he says, “I play alone, with diamonds 
for trumps,” or, “I play alone in dia- 
monds.” From this there is no appeal, 
and the game proceeds on his propo- 
sition. 

But, secondly, suppose he has a mode- 
rately strong hand in one suit, so that 
he can probably make four tricks, he 
decides to take a partner to help him by 
getting the other two, and he then says, 
“*T ask leave” (to take a partner). Now, 
if the second hand, or after him the 
third or fourth hand, choose to stand 
alone in any suit, they take precedence 
over the first hand’s “ask leave ;” giving 
him, however, the previous option of 
standing alone if he pleases. If no one 
makes this proposition, the elder hand, 
having thus obtained the leave he asked, 
names his trump suit, and calls, for his 
partner, the player who may hold the 
king of any suit, not trumps, he chooses 
to name ; he says, for example, “ I make 
diamonds trumps, and call the king of 
spades.” The player who holds this 
card then knows that he is the partner 
chosen, although he must not reveal 


this fact except by his play; the other 
two, of course, know they are opponents, 
and regulate their play accordingly. If 
the caller happens to hold all four kings 
in his hand he may call a queen. 

The third alternative for the elder 
hand is that in which he may have but 
poor cards, not sufficient to warrant him 
in playing for the game either alone or 
with a partner ; in which case he says, 
“T pass,” and waives his privilege, 
which passes on to the second player, 
and from him to the third and fourth, 
in turn. The one who ultimately under- 
takes the game, and nominates trumps, 
is called the ombre.’ If the cards are 
pretty equally divided, all the players 
may “pass;” and then the one who 
holds spadille is forced to be ombre, and 
to nominate trumps, calling a king in 
the usual way. This is called “ forced 
spadille.” Some authorities, however, 
object to forced spadille, and prefer a 
fresh deal. 

The trumps and partners being 
decided, play begins for tricks in the 
same manner as at whist, and subject to’ 
the same rules, except as before stated. 
The elder hand (to the right of the 
dealer) leads first, and the winner of 
each trick leads for the following one. 
The object is to win six tricks, called 
“game,” which ombre, either alone or 
with a partner, undertakes to do ; if he 
makes less, he is said to be basted, and 
has to pay a forfeit, as hereafter ex- 
plained. 

When six tricks have been won by 
either party, the play is discontinued, un- 
less the winners should choose to under- 
take to make ali the ten tricks, which is 
called the vole. A player alone would, of 
course, decide this himself; but if there 
are partners, the winner of the sixth 
trick tells his partner how many more 
he thinks he can make, and the latter 
then decides whether they will venture 
it or not. If it is undertaken and not 
obtained, the parties are punished by 
forfeits. The vole (which may, as a 


“1 Most of the terms used in this game are 


from the Spanish ; ombre, for example, is sim- 
ply hombre, thie man, the individual ; matador, 
is one who kills, 
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mnemonic hint, be considered as cock- 
ney for “ whole”) is a separate specula- 
tion, quite distinct from the game as 
regards all its rewards and forfeits ; it 
camiot be played for by forced spadille. 

Each deal of cards constitutes a com- 
plete game. 

We now come to the ultimate point 
of the game, the system of rewards and 
forfeits, which is somewhat complicated, 
and about which, unfortunately, there 
dre no rules of positive authority. It 
varies according to different customs of 
playing, and, indeed, is often arranged 
by the players at their own pleasure. 
We will give what appears to us to be 
a very simple code, reasonable in prin- 
ciple and easy of application, and which 
agrees in all main points with the best 
authorities. 

The game of quadrille is played with 
a pool. Each player is furnished with 
a little tray, and the large tray, or pool, 
is managed by any one of the four who 
will undertake it ; this being, however, 
merely a matter of convenience, involv- 
ing no speculation or risk. The players 
subscribe equally, on commencing, to 
form a common fund, which is put into 
the pool ; and, as it is not always con- 
venient to be handing about small coins, 
it is customary to exchange a portion 
of the fund for counters, which have a 
certain definite value, and are conver- 
tible back again into money at any time 
throughout the play. When the pool 
is thus made up, a number of counters 
are distributed to the players equally, 
say six to each, to enable them to meet 
certain payments they may perhaps have 
to make. We shall take one counter as 
the constant unit of value.? 

The transactions are of three kinds— 
payments from the pool, forfeits to the 
pool, and payments between the players. 

*1. The payments from the pool are 
ofdinarily seven counters each game, viz. : 

One counter to the-holder of each of 
the red aces, 


,} A penny is a very moderate value for the 
unit counter; at this rate, five shillings may 
be subscribed by each player to begin with, 
and he will have very bad luck if he does not 
get half of it back again. 
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One counter to the holder of each 
matadore. 

Two counters for winning the game ; 
divided, if won by partners. 

2. The forfeits to the pool are founded 
on a principle universally applicable in 
quadrille, that whoever fails to win 
what he undertakes must forfeit the sum 
he would have obtained if he had won ; 
the undertaking being thus considered 
in the light of a wager. Thus :— 

If player alone be basted, i.e. make 
less than six tricks, he forfeits to the 
pool two counters. If he make only four, 
the adversaries win, and as each of the 
three is supposed to be equally instru- 
mental in winning, each is accordingly 
paid one counter from the pool. 

If ombre and partner be basted, 7. ¢. 
make together less than six tricks, two 
counters are forfeited in like manner 
to the pool, which must be paid by 
ombre alone, he being assumed to be the 
party at fault. If they make only four 
tricks, the opponents, winning the game, 
receive from the pool the payment for- 
feited by ombre.! 

The mats and red aces are always 
paid for to the holders, no matter how 
the game goes. 

3. The payments between the parties, 
which are quite distinct and separate 
from the pool transactions, are as fol- 
lows :— 

If “player alone” win the game, he 
receives two counters from each of his 
three adversaries. If he fail to win it, 
he pays two to each. 

If player alone hold all the three 
matadores, and win the game, he re- 
ceives one counter additional from each 
opponent ; but, if he fail to win, he pays 
one to each. 

If ombre and partner hold between 
them all the three matadores, and win 
the game, they each receive one counter 
from one adversary ; if they fail to win, 
they each pay one counter in like manner. 


1 In the case of five tricks being obtained 
by each party, it is often customary to lay the 
forfeit aside, to be taken by the winner of the 
next game ; but this appears an unnecessary 
complication, leading often to much difficulty 
and confusion. 
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The vole, as we have already stated, 
is entirely a separate speculation from 
the game, the rewards and forfeits for it 
being arranged as follows :—If the vole 
is played for, and won, by two partners, 
each receives two counters from the pool, 
and two from one of his adversaries ; if 
lost, the undertakers forfeit to the pool 
and the adversaries a like sum. If the 
vole is won by a player alone, he is paid 
four counters from the pool and two by 
each adversary; if lost, he pays like 
suns, 

We will now give an example of a 
game for practice and illustration. 


An ask leave in a red suit. 


Eldest hand has—clubs, queen, knave, 
six, five ; hearts, ace ; spades, six, two ; 
diamonds, five, four, two. 

Second hand has—eluds, ace ; hearts, 
queen, knave, seven, four ; spades, king, 
three ; diamonds, ace, queen, three. 

Third hand has—clubs, king, four, 
three, two; hearts, six, five, two; spades, 
queen, knave ; diamonds, knave. 

Fourth hand (the dealer) has—elubs, 
seven; hearts, king, three; spades, ace, 
seven, five, four; diamonds, king, seven, 
six. 

First hand passes ; his longest- suit is 
clubs, but in that he has the three mats 
and king against him. In spades he 
has manille; but that alone, or with one 
other only, cannot be calculated upon 
for a trick. 

Second hand asks leave in hearts, 
having manille, basto, queen, knave, and 
four. He allows for manille falling to 
spadille, and will make basto—that is 
one trick. With queen, knave, and 
four, he must make one, probably two 
more tricks. The king of spades is a 
third, and the queen of diamonds a 
fourth trick. In order to establish his 
queen of diamonds, he will “call” the 
king. 

Neither third nor fourth hands can 
play alone, as it will easily be seen that 
ia no suit could either of them make 
six tricks ; they therefore pass. 

The second hand now says, “I play 
in hearts, and call the king of diamonds.” 
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Consequently, his partner is the fourth 
hand. 

The lead being with No. 1, he leads 
a club, say the five; as he has four, he 
hopes that if ombre (that is, No. 2) has 
the king, his (No. 1’s) partner (No. 3) 
may trump it. At all events, No. 1 will 
establish his queen knave of clubs. 
Ombre sees at once that No. 1 is an 
adversary ; had he been his partner, 
he would have shown himself either by 
leading trump, or the called king (dia- 
monds). Ombre, therefore, trumps with 
the four. No. 3 throws the two ; No. 4 
the seven. 

Ombre now leads the three of dia- 
monds to discover his partner. No. 
3 throws the knave; No. 4 the king, 
discovering himself; No. 1 throws the 
five, being the worst diamond in his 
hand. 

No. 4 now leads the three of trumps. 
This play shows ombre that he has a 
mat, and ombre knows it to be spadille, 
as he himself holds manille and basto. 
No. 1 is forced to follow suit with ponto ; 
ombre plays basto; No. 3 throws the 
six. 

Ombre leads manille ; No. 3 throws 
the five; No. 4 the king; No. 1 small 
spade. 

Ombre, queen of trumps ; No. 3 the 
two; No. 4 the seven of diamonds 
(spadille, in common with the other 
mats, possessing the power of holding 
up); No. 1 the four of diamonds. 

Ombre, knave of trumps ; No. 3 three: 
of clubs ; No. 4 six of diamonds ; No. 1 
six of clubs, 

The game is now won. The question 
remains whether ombre and his partner 
can play the vole. Now ombre knows 
his partner has spadille, that is one trick; 
he himself has three more certain tricks 
in his hand; he therefore declares to 
play vole. As follows— 

Ombre, queen of diamonds; No. 3 
anything ; No. 4 anything; No. 1 fol- 
lows suit. 

Ombre, ace of diamonds ; Nos. 3, 4, 


_and 1, anything ; ombre, king of spades. ; 


No. 3, 4, and 1, anything ; and spadille 
must make remaining trick. 
As to the payment— 
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No. 1 receives from the pool one 
counter for his ace of hearts ; he has to 
pay to one of his adversaries one coun- 
ter for their possessing all the mats, and 
two counters for their playing the vole. 

No. 2 (ombre) receives from No. 1 or 
2 one counter for mats, and two for 
vole. From the pool, one counter for 
red ace, one for manille, one for basto, 
one for game, and two for vole. 

No, 3 pays as No. 1. 

No. 4 receives from 1 or 3 as No. 2 ; 
from pool, one counter for spadille, one 
for game, two for vole. 

What we have above described is the 
simple game, but it is very customary to 
play it with a slight modification called 
preference. In this, one suit, namely 
hearts, is given a preference in the 
nomination of trumps; thus, if the 
elder hand has asked leave, the second 
hand (or after him the third or fourth) 
may ask him “if it is in hearts,” and if 
he says no, the other may ask leave by 
preference in hearts, which takes prece- 
dence accordingly. But it must be borne 
in mind that “standing alone” in any 
common suit always takes precedence 
of an “ask leave” in the preferred one. 

In playing preference, all payments, 
rewards, and forfeits, are dowbled when 
hearts are made trumps. 

Sometimes there is a double prefe- 
rence, clubs (then called Mogul) being 
preferred over hearts, and when these 
are trumps all payments are quadrupled. 

It is also very common to have the 
option of “ purchasing a king.” It may 
often happen that a player finds that 
the possession of a certain king, which 
he has not, would enable him to “ play 
alone.” In this case he may purchase 
it from the party holding it, giving one 
counter in payment (subject to increase 
for preference), and any card he can best 
spare from his hand. But if he then 
win the game he only receives from his 
adversaries one counter each, instead of 
two. 

We advise the adoption of single 
preference, and the purchased king, as 
giving additional interest and variety to 
the game without adding to its diffi- 
culty. 


The following simple rules will be of 
use to beginners ; more advanced players 
may refer to Hoyle, 


General Rules. 


The following hints will be useful in 
judging what king to call. With queen 
and one other, cali king of that suit. 
It is good to call the king of the suit of 
which you have the smallest number, as 
less likely to be trumped; but you 
should have one of that suit to lead. A 
red king is (other things being the same) 
iess likely to be trumped than a black 
one. 

If you have a hand capable of 
making nine tricks, it is better to pur- 
chase a king, and obtain the vole, than 
to play alone without it. 

If you have a sequence in which a 
mat forms part, do not follow the whist 
rule of leading the highest, as the mats 
have the power of holding up. Lead 
the highest below the mat. 

Finessing is scarcely ever admissible 
in quadrille, the number of cards being 
too limited. 


For Ombre. 


Your first lead should generally be a 
small card of the suit you have called, 
in order to discover your partner. 

If your partner leads a small trump, 
play your highest, and lead your highest 
trump again. 

Never play for the vole unless the lo- 
cation of all the mats has been revealed. 


For Ombres Partner. 


Your first lead should not always be 
the called king. Leading trumps will 
often be better ; for example,— 

Whatever you have, if ombre is fourth 
player when you lead, lead your best 
trump, and, if it wins, your next best 
and so on. In other positions play as 
follows :— 

If you have spadille or manille with 
one other, or if basto with two others, 
lead a small one. 

If you have manille or basto alone, or 
basto with one other, lead the mat, to 
strengthen your partner’s hand. 
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If you have only a few small trumps, 
lead the called king. 

If, when ombre leads for the called 
king, you happen to have also a sequence 
to it, play the lowest. It gives ombre 
valuable information as to the state of 
your hand. 


For Ombre’s Opponents. 


Never lead trumps the first lead. 
Afterwards you may be guided by your 
hand. 


Nor the called suit, unless you have 
so many that you hope your partner may 
trump it. 

Try to get to lead through ombre up 
to your partner. 

If towards the end of the game you 
have second and third best trump, ombre 
having first and fourth only, lead one. 


The other games we are about to 
describe are for two persons only, and 
are therefore very useful; for it is not 
always easy for two persons who have to 
be much together to find themselves 
agreeable occupation, and if they are 
driven to play, cribbage is almost the 
only game of combined chance and skill 
at present in use. Cribbage is not a 
bad game, but these we now propose 
are much superior, both in interest and 
in the amount of skill they bring into 
play. 

PIQUET 


Is by far the best game of cards, for 
two persons, that exists. It is much 
played abroad, but is scarcely known in 
England. It is somewhat difficult to 
describe clearly, but a little perseverance 
and attention will soon master it, and 
when once acquired it is easy enough, 
the difficulty lying only in the descrip- 
tion. We have found intelligent chil- 
dren, under their teens, who, having 
once learnt the game, will play it very 
correctly. 

It is played with a pack of thirty-two 
cards, all below the seven being ex- 
cluded, which is called a “Piquet pack,” 
from this game. The cards rank in the 
usual whist order—ace, king, queen, 
knaye, ten, nine, eight, seven. 
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A hundred or a hundred and one 
points constitute the game, which may 
last several hands, or be over in one. 
The score is made partly by combi- 
nations of cards held in the hand, and 
partly by playing. 

The two players deal alternately. We 
will call the non-dealer the elder hand. 
The cards having been shuffled and cut 
in the usual way, the dealer gives out 
twelve cards to each, dealing them in 
twos, and not singly. He then takes 
the eight cards that remain (called the 
“ stock”), and slightly separates them 
into two packets of five and three, the 
former at the top, and places them 
between the players. The upper five 
are supposed to belong to the elder hand, 
the lower three to the dealer. There 
are no trumps in this game. 

The elder hand has then the privilege 
of discarding any number of cards from 
his hand not exceeding five (he must 
discard one at least), and taking a cor- 
responding number from the top of the 
stock. If he does not take all his five, he 
may look at those he leaves, concealing 
them, however, from the other player. 

The dealer may then discard, and 
replace in like manner, taking the cards 
from the stock in the order in which he 
finds them. He is not bound to discard 
any, but he may, if he pleases, take all 
that remain, or any number of them, 
He may look at any cards of his own 
portion of the stock he leaves behind ; 
but if he does, the elder hand may 
demand to see them too, after playing 
his first card, or naming the suit he 
intends to play. 

The hands being thus made up, the 
elder hand proceeds to score for the 
combinations he may hold, in the fol- 
lowing manner. There are three things 
in the hand may be scored; namely, 
(1) the point ; (2) the sequence ; (3) the 
quatorze. 

(1.) The point is counted by the 
party who has the most cards of one 
suit ; the elder hand states how many 
he has; if the dealer has not so many, 
he says “good,” and the elder hand 
scores one for each card; if the dealer 
has more, he says “ not good,” and the 
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elder hand, scoring nothing, passes on 
to the next item. If the dealer hap- 
pens to have the same number, he 
says “equal,” and then the elder hand 
must count and declare the number 
of the pips—the ace counting eleven, 
the court cards ten each, and the 
others what they are. The highest 
number of pips make the cards “ good,” 
and invalidate those of the other party. 
If the number of pips are equal, neither 
score. 

(2.) The second item is ‘scored by 
the party who has the best sequence, 
that is, the greatest number of con- 
secutive cards, not less than three, of 
the same suit, or if an equal number, 
those of the highest rank ;—thus, ten, 
nine, eight, seven, are better than ace, 
king, queen ; but ace, king, queen, are 
better than king, queen, knave ; and 
so on. A sequence of three cards, no 
matter what, counts three; of four 
cards, four ; beyond this ten are added, 
so that a sequence of five cards counts 
fifteen ; of six cards, sixteen; and so 
on. The elder hand declares his best 
sequence ; if the dealer has a better, he 
says “not good;” if only inferior ones, 
he says “good.” In the latter case the 
elder scores, not only for the best se- 
quence, but for every other he holds in 
his hand; all the opposite party may 
hold being invalidated. If the best 
sequences are equal, neither score. 

(3.) The third item is called the 
quatorze; from the fact that four aces, 
four kings, four queens, four knaves, 
or four tens in one hand, if “ good,” 
score fourteen. Three of either kind 
score three. In deciding which party 
is to score, the higher cards are better 
than the lower, but any four cards take 
preference of the best three. Thus four 
tens are better than three aces; but 
three aces are better than three kings, 
and so on. The elder hand names his 
best four or three, to which the dealer 
says “good” or “not good,” as the case 
may be ; and, as with the sequence, the 
one who has the best, scores all others 
he may hold, while those of the oppo- 
nent are all destroyed. 

The point and sequence, when scored 
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by either party, must be shown to the 
other ; the quatorze need not be. 

The items in the elder hand thus 
being counted, the holder lays down 
one card, thus beginning the “play.” The 
dealer plays to this; but, immediately 
before doing so, he names and counts 
all he has to score in his hand. The 
play, the object of which is to gain 
tricks, follows the ordinary whist rule ; 
the second player being obliged to fol- 
low suit, if he can, and the best card 
winning. If he cannot follow suit, he 
loses the trick, throwing away any card 
he pleases. 

The scoring of the play is peculiar. 
The first player of every trick counts 
one for the card he so plays ; but, if the 
second player wins the trick, he also 
counts one. The party who takes the 
last trick counts an extra one for it, and 
if either player wins the majority of 
tricks, he scores an extra ten. 

This is the ordinary game. There are 
some additional scores for extraordinary 
cases ; but, before we mention them, it 
will be well to illustrate the foregoing 
directions by an example of an imaginary 
hand, which we recommend learners to 
play over; it will show that although 
the description appears complicated, the 
practice is very easy. 

A and B play at piquet. A deals. 
and gives B the following cards: nine, 
seven, of spades; ace, nine, seven, of 
hearts ; ten, nine, eight, of diamonds ; 
ace, knave, ten, nine, of clubs. 

A gives himself king, queen, eight, 
of spades ; queen, knave, ten, eight, of 
hearts; king, queen, of diamonds ; queen, 
eight, seven, of clubs; leaving the re- 
maining cards in the stock in the follow- 
ing order :—<Ace of spades at the top, 
then king of hearts, seven of diamonds, 
knave of diamonds, king of clubs, ten 
of spades, knave of spades, and the ace 
of diamonds at the bottom. 

B discards nine and seven of spades, 
and nine and seven of hearts, taking in 
the four upper ones from the stock. 

A discards eight of spades, seven and 
eight of clubs, and takes in king of 
clubs, ten and knave of spades, leaving 
the ace of diamonds unappropriated. 
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The following dialogue then ensues :— 
. What is your point? 

Five. 

. Good. 

(Shows the diamonds.) 

- What sequence ? 

. Knave, ten, nine, eight, seven. 

. Good. 

. Also knave, ten, nine of clubs 
(shows these and the diamonds). 

A. Have you any quatorze ? 

B. Three aces, 

A. Not good. 

B. Then I score five for the point, 
fifteen for the sequence in diamonds, 
and three for that in clubs, making 
twenty-three. 

B. (Plays knave of diamonds) twenty- 
four. 

A, I score fourteen for four queens, 
and three for three kings, total seven- 
teen. 

A. (Takes the trick with queen of 
diamonds, and says) eighteen. 

A, (Plays king of spades) nineteen. 

B. (Takes it with ace) twenty-five. 

B. (Plays ten of diamonds) twenty- 
six. 
A, (Takes it with king) twenty. 

A, (Plays queen of spades) twenty- 
one. 

BL, (Throws 
twenty-six. 

A, (Plays knave of spades) twenty- 
two. 

B. (Answers with 
twenty-six. 

A, (Plays ten of spades) twenty- 
three. 

B. (Answers with knave of clubs) 
twenty-six. 

. (Plays king of clubs) twenty-four. 
. (Takes it with ace) twenty-seven. 

. (Plays ace of hearts) twenty-eight. 
. (Eight of hearts) twenty-four. 

. (King of hearts) twenty-nine. 

. (Ten of hearts) twenty-four. 

. (Nine of diamonds) thirty. 

. (Knave of hearts) twenty-four. 

. (Eight of diamonds) thirty-one. 

. (Queen of hearts) twenty-four. 

. (Seven of diamonds) thirty-two. 

- (Queen of clubs) twenty-four. 

B. Then I score one for the last card, 


bebe by be 
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thirty-three, and ten for the majority of 
tricks (he having made seven), that 
makes me in all forty-three. 

A, And I score twenty-four. 

These numbers are then scored to- 
wards the game in any convenient way. 
Some people mark them down with a 
pencil; some have peculiar counters. 
We have found by tar the most con- 
venient plan to be a board with holes 
and pegs, like a cribbage-board, only 
with a hundred and one holes instead 
of sixty-one. 

We have now to notice certain ex- 
traordinary chances which affect the 
scoring in this game ; and these are four, 
the carte blanche, the repique, the pique, 
and the capote. 

Carte blanche is a hand which, when 
first dealt, contains neither king, queen, 
nor knave ; this counts ten, taking pre- 
cedence of every other score. 

When either party counts thirty or 
upwards in hand only, the other count- 
ing none, he adds sixty on this account 
to his score. ‘This is a repique. 

When the elder hand counts some- 
thing less than thirty in hand, but can 
make it up to thirty, by play, before his 
adversary counts one, he adds thirty on 
this account to his score. This is a 
pique. It is obvious that a pique can 
never be gained by the dealer, as his 
adversary always counts one for the first 
card he plays. 

If either of the players gain al/ the 
tricks, he scores forty for them, instead 
of ten for the majority. This is capote. 

Pique, repique, and capote, are not 
unfrequent ; but the occurrence of carte 
blanche is exceedingly rare. 

We have said that the score, being 
verbally counted through the playing, is 
not registered till the hand is over ; but, 
when both parties happen to have arrived 
near a hundred, it becomes necessary to 
register piecemeal in the proper order of 
priority. This order is that the carte 
blanche counts first, then the point, 
then the sequence, then the quatorze, and 


lastly the points made by playing, as 


they arise. 
The skill required in piquet applies 
to the rejection of cards from the hand, 
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and to the play, both which offer ex- 
cellent scope for intelligence and know- 
ledge of the game. 


BAZIQUE. 

Is a game, probably of late invention, 
and of quite a novel kind. It is 
played with two piquet packs of cards, 
shuffled well together, and used as one. 
The cards rank as in whist, with the 
exception that the fen comes between 
the ace and the king. One hundred 
points' make the game, which may be 
marked in the same manner as those at 
piquet, except that they are scored at 
once, as they arise. 

The players deal in turn. The dealer 
gives eight cards to each, not singly, but 
in parcels of three, three, and two. He 
then turns up the seventeenth as the 
trump card, places it aside, and puts the 
remainder of the pack conveniently 
between the two players. 

The play for tricks then commences 
by the non-dealer leading a card, which 
the other party replies to ; but the rules 
of playing are peculiar; the second 
player is not bound to follow suit, but 
may play any card in his hand he 
chooses; if the suit is followed, the 
highest card wins ; if not, the card led 
wins, unless a trump is played upon it, 
as trumps command all the other suits. 

The winner of the trick takes it up 
and puts it aside ; he then takes a card 
from the top of the pack into his hand ; 
and, after his opponent has done the 
same, he leads a card for the next trick, 
and so on till the pack is exhausted ; 
the number of eight cards being thus 
constantly retained in the hand of each 
player. 

The tricks made score nothing, and 
are of no value except for certain cards 
they may contain, as we shall hereafter 
describe. 

The points are scored according to 
certain cards and certain combinations, 
which the players may from time to 
time become possessed of in their 
hands ; and the skill lies in so playing 

1 Some players make the game 1,000; but, 


as all the items then count in tens, this is a 
needless and cumbersome complication. 
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as to promote these combinations. They 
are as follows. 

Four aces in the hand count ten; 
four kings, eight ; four queens, six ; 
four knaves, four. King and queen of 
the same suit are called “ marriage,” 
and score two; but the marriage of 
trumps scores four. 

The ace, ten, king, queen, and knave 
of trumps together, form what is called 
the “sequence,” and score twenty-five. 

The knave of diamonds and queen of 
spades together, form “ Bazique,” and 
score four. If this occurs twice in the 
same player's hand, it is called “ double 
bazique,” and scores fifty. 

The seven of trumps scores one ; but 
it has this privilege, that it may be 
exchanged for the trump card, which is 
often a great advantage when the latter 
forms one of the sequence. 

Now in order to score any of these 
items, they must be “declared ;” and 
this can only be done immediately after 
the party holding them has won a trick, 
and before he has taken a new card from 
the pack ; he then lays the cards to be de- 
clared face upwards on the table, where 
they remain, only still being considered 
part of his hand, and played for tricks as 
he pleases, just like theothers. The object 
of keeping them exposed is to enable 
the adversary to see that they are not 
declared twice over; for example, no 
ace which has formed part of four aces 
declared can form part of another four ; 
and no king or queen married can be 
married again, and so on ; but any card 
already declared can be again declared 
in a different class of combination ; as 
for example, cards declared in a sequence 
may be again declared in fours, or 
married, or form part of a bazique, &c., 
as opportunity may permit. 

The combinations are registered as 
they are declared, and the playing goes 
on as before described until the last card 
of the pack and the trump card (gene- 
rally changed to the seven) only remain ; 
the winner of the last trick takes the for- 
mer of these, and his opponent the trump 
and after this the declarations cease, 
Any declared cards lying on the table are 
taken up into the hands, and a new rule 
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of play begins ; the second player being 
now obliged to follow suit if he can, 
and, if not, to trump the trick. So the 
whole eight cards are played out, and 
the winner of the last trick scores one. 

Fach player now gathers up the heap 
of tricks he has taken, and, looking them 
over, reckons up the number of aces and 
tens they contain, for each of which he 
adds one to his score. Towards the end 
of the game it may sometimes happen 
that both parties might score up to 
one hundred by this means, and in such 
case the majority on either side only 
should be scored, which would either 
determine the game in favour of one 
party, or at any rate allow another hand 
to be commenced. 

Bezique is a very pretty game, and 
very amusing, from the provoking 
difficulties it sometimes puts the players 
in as to what cards they shall play or 
retain, so as to do the least possible 
harm to their chance of scoring—diffi- 
culties which often bring a good deal of 
skill into exercise. 

There is always a danger of careless- 
ness in beginners neglecting to take 
cards from the pack at the proper time ; 
and there is a salutary punishment for 
this, in a rule that whenever a player, 
in order to make up his proper number 
of eight, requires to take cards from the 
pack at an improper time, he shall for- 
feit one point for every card so taken. 

Bazique being an unwritten game, we 
will conclude by a few rules for the 
guidance of young players; although 
practice and intelligent observation are 
the best teachers in all games. 

1. Do not part with either sequence or 
bazique cards while there is any chance 
of your making them, as the scores for 
these are so high. 
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2. Look out carefully for any ex- 
hibition on your adversary’s part of two 
sequence cards of the same kind, which 
will show you you cannot make a 
sequence, and will relieve your play. 
The same for bazique cards. 

3. Make your tens and aces in your 
tricks whenever you can, unless you 
have a fair opportunity of soon de- 
claring four aces. Every one you let 
go into your adversary’s tricks is two 
points against you. Take any aces or 
tens he plays whenever you can do so 
without detriment to your hand, as each 
one taken is two points in your favour. 
Husband your small trumps, as they 
are useful for this purpose. 

4 If in doubt whether to save up 
kings or aces, prefer the former, if you 
can by that means put your aces into 
your own tricks; for though the four 
aces count two more than the four 
kings, the latter will marry, and may go 
freely, after declared, into your adver- 
sary’s tricks without doing you harm. 
It is difficult, after having declared 
four aces, to avoid losing some of 
them. 

5. Avoid, if possible, showing your 
adversary that he cannot make the 
sequence or double bazique; you will 
thus often hamper his game, and may 
save some of your own aces and tens 
from being taken by him. 

6. Be very careful in the play of the 
last eight tricks; notice what cards 
your adversary had previously lying on 
the table, and make what use you can 
of the knowledge, in order to try to 
save any aces and tens of your own, 
and to get any you can of your adver- 
sary’s. 

7. In this, as in all other games, 
keep your temper. We Ee 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NAVVY.! 


CHAPTER I. 
STRUGGLES FOR A LIVELUIOOD. 


I was born at Wimbush, near Saffron 
Walden, in Essex. My father was a 
labouring-man, earning nine shillings a 
week at the best of times; but often his 
wages were reduced to seven shillings. 

There was a wonderful large family of 
us—eleven was born, but we died down 
to six. I remember, one winter, we was 
very bad off, for we boys could get no 
employment, and no one in the family 
was working but father. He only got 
fourteen pence a day to keep eight of us 
in firing and everything. It was a hard 
matter to get enough to eat. 

One very cold day, that we had 
nothing at all in the house, my mother 
called me. 

* Bill,” says she, “you must go out 
and beg a few turnips for dinner to-day, 
for we have nothing to eat.” 

I took a bag, and presently I lit on a 
farmer, and said to him,— 

“T’ve come out to ask for a few 
turnips, sir, if you'll please te give ‘em 
me.” 

“You can go down the field,” he 
says, “and pullsome, if you can get ’em 
up.” 

I went ; but the ground was so hard, 
I was forced to cut em out with a bill- 
hook. When I brought them home we 
had to thaw them before the fire before 
we could pare them for boiling. 

At last, mother she went off to the 
church parson, and stated the case to 
him how she was situated. He put his 
hand in his pocket and pulled out a 
shilling, and ordered her to go to a 
woman as kep’ a little shop, and get half 
& bushel of bread baked. Sne got 


1 This paper is exactly what it professes to 
be—the story of a Navvy’s life, taken duwn 
from his own narration, facts and sentiments 
together, just as they came. 


besides a lap-ful of broken victuals, 
that the cook looked up for her; and, 
when she came home, she found us still 
cooking the frozen turnips, and little 
expecting such a dinner! Defore we'd 
cleared the table father come in; and 
mother sat down as soon as we had all 
finished and read us a chapter in the 
Book—where it says the Lord will pro- 
vide for us; and that is what made me 
remember about it. 

Mother still goes on, to her old age, 
reading a chapter after she’s had her 
food—let it be breakfast or dinner ; and 
I don’t suppose any body ever sees her 
now, but what she’s a-murmuring some- 
thing over to herself as she goes along. 
She is a real good woman, and knows 
her Bible well. My younger brother, 
Benjamin, took after her ; he was a very 
religious man, and my mother’s favourite 
son. He lived foreman to a man in 
Kent for three years. He was just 
married then, and he had three births 
and three deaths in those three years. 
Then he buried his wife; and at the end 
of the three years he died himself. He 
now lies buried at Saffron Walden; and 
mother can see his grave out of her win- 
dow. She will never leave the place as 
long as she is alive, and when she dies 
she must be buried there beside him, in a 
plot of ground she has bought on pur- 
pose ; for she can’t get over the loss of 
“her Benjamin,” as she used to call him. 
I don’t think mother has ever forgotten 
that it was me as ’ticed Benjamin away 
from home, to go rambling about the 
country for work. She never can help 
bringing it up against me. Let me come 
home when I will, she always opens her 
Bible at the verse where Jacob says, 
“Tf mischief befall him by the way, then 
shall ye bring down my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.” She does not 


mean it unkindly, but somehow it always 
seems to come over her to read that 
whenever she sees me again. 
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The first work ever I did was to mind 
two little lads for a farmer. I drawed 
them about in a little cart, for which I 
got my breakfast and a penny a day. 

When I got older I went to tending 
sheep. I was about seven year old then. 
My mistress was a very gay woman, 
fond of company ard dress, and going 
about; and this often caused them to 
fall out. One day when I was in the 
room, missis wished to go to some party. 
Master would not take her, and she got 
very angry, and stood behind him 
making faces at him, little thinking he 
could see her ; but he was shaving before 
the glass and so caught sight of her 
faces. Presently he turns round and 
sets upon her. “Shut the door, Bill,” 
calls out my missis to me. I rose and 
bolted the door in a great fright, but the 
servant maid had heard them and come 
down stairs, and so in at another door, 
and separates them, for she was used to 
their ways. 

While I was at this place one of the 
maids lost her pocket, with three and 
sixpence in it. It was one of them old- 
fashioned side-pockets women used to 
wear. She blamed me for it, and said 
I had stolen it; and I went home crying 
to father. He gotin a passion, and said, 
he “knowed his boy would never be a 
thief;” but things went on for a fort- 
night or three weeks, and nothing could 
be heard of the pocket. 

Then mother says, “ Well, father, 
now we must go to the cunning woman;” 
and so we all went. When we got to 
the place we found a little old thatched 
house all on the one floor ; and, looking 
in over the half door, we sees a little 
funny old woman a-sitting up in the 
chimbley corner. 

“Come in, neighbour,” she says 
directly. 
like as if she’d knowed all the time what 
we was come for. 

Then she took up some cards and 

egun working ‘em about and shuffling 
‘em, and gave ’em to mother to cut. 

“Ts not there a dark person there ?” 
she says, 

“Yes, very dark,” mother says; 
“ about two or three and twenty.” 


” 


“Ts this the boy?” she says, . 
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“ Ah! I shall soon find it all out; 
cut the cards again,” says the old lady. 
So mother cuts again, and she then 
shows mother a little picture. 

“T see who it is,” says mother. 

Being a little lad, I runned up to try 
if I could see too, but could not make 
much out of it. 

“ Now, I'll tell you who it is, and 
where it will be found, neighbour,” 
says the old woman ; “and I'll never let 
the man rest till it is found.” 

“Dear me!” says mother; “don’t 
tornient him,” she says. 

Well, the end of it was, the pocket 
was to be found in a basket of my 
father’s, but he was not to touch it him- 
self, nut upon no account. 

That very night, after he had done his 
work, Richard the cow-man comes down 
to father’s— 

“ Ben,” he says, “ I can’t rest.” 

“Why, what’s the matter wi’ ye, 
Dick ¢” says father. 

“T don’t know, but I feel terrible un- 
easy ;”’ and then he falls a-telling father 
all about this pocket, and how he'd stolen 
it himself, and could get no rest till he 
put it into a basket of father’s that he 
used to carry his victuals in, and which 
hung up behind the door of the small. 
beer-cellar at the master’s. 

They went up to the farm, and the 
maid beat down the basket with a long 
shovel she had (to take the bread out of 
the oven), so as nobody should not touch 
it, and there dropped out the pocket 
with the three and sixpence in it Just as 
the old cunning woman had said. 

I stopped in that place, at Farmer 
G ’s, two years. Missis would still 
keep going on with her parties and com- 
pany, o’ rum o’ minding her farm and her 
dairy ; and this brought them at last to 
poverty. Last time I lit on ‘em, he was 
a-mending a barrow in the streets of Lin- 
coln. I took him into the “ Red Lion” 
and gived him two or three quarts of 
ale and the change out of half-a-crown. 
“Mr. G »” I says to him, “I should 








‘think some of them crusts you used to 


chuck away, and never give to a poor 
person, would come in rather handy 
now?” 
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“Yes, Bill,” he says, “they would ; 
“but I little thought then I should ever 
have come to this.” 

But it was all caused by his wife's idle 
extravagant ways. 


CHAPTER II. 
MATRIMONIAL SPECULATIONS. 


My father used to work at times for 
Squire G—— ; and, when I was a little 
boy, they used to have me up to clean 
the knives and run of errands. 

The Squire was a young man then, 
not of age yet. He used to have a friend 
from London to go out shooting with him. 
Let the young Squire go out a-shooting 
when he would, he’d always have me to 
go along with him. It used to be their 
fun to set me on a horse, and then fire 
the gun and start off the horse to run 
away. I used to cling on tight by the 
horse’s mane, and that amused them. 

When I was about twelve years old 
I went to live with Farmer S~—. He 
was a very honest, respectable man. 
When he was young, he fell in love 
with one of his father’s servant-maids, 
which made the family very angry. They 
would give him no money, nor nothing 
to settle upon ; so he hired himself as a 
labourer on his father’s farm, ploughing 
and doing his work just like a servant ; 
and out of his own wages he sent the 
young woman to a boarding-school, and 
paid for her education for two or three 
years. When she returned from school 
he married her, and took a little one- 
horse farm ; he used to get on by deal- 
ing in pigs and sheep. He never had 
but one price. What he’d say his pigs 
was worth, he'd have it. He'd never 
bate a halfpenny ; but then he was al- 
ways fair and honest. All the dealers 
could trust his word, and a poor man 
would go and buy a pig on him. 

His elder brother had married a far- 
mer’s daughter, worth a deal of money, 
and they used to laugh at him because 
he was married to a servant. 

“Ah! never mind,” he'd say; “if you 
have any clothes made, you pay a tailor 
for making on ’em; now there’s nothing 


I wear,” says he, “but what my wife 
makes me, See, in twenty years, how 
much it will cost you in making clothes 
for you and your family ; and see if my 
wife won't save a fortune,” he says, “in 
making clothes for her family and mind- 
ing her dairy.” 

(The elder brother had to keep two 
servants to mind his dairy, but the 
younger had never a one.) 

Long before the end of the twenty 
years the eldest brother, who had married 
the rich wife, failed, and came to poverty. 
He was always drinking and swearing, 
and thought he was quite safe because 
he’d got all the money, Then the other 
brother bought the old farm from him, 
and went back to live in his father’s 
house, for all he had once been turned 
out of it. He paid his men better than 
what the other farmers did, and never 
missed going to church twice regular. 
He prospered and throve, and got on 
in his good ways, and became a very 
rich man. 

1 often think of his words, and I 
did as he telled me in one respect. 

“ William,” he’d say to me, “if ever 
you choose a young woman, look out 
for one whose hair lies straight on her 
head, for she’ll be sure to have a good 
temper.” 

“Look at your missis,” he’d say, 
“ look at her hair, and be sure you try 
for a poor servant girl,” says he. “I’m 
married to a servant, though my father 
turned me out of the house for it, and 
see how I am off now.” 

When I got a little older, I used to 
keep looking out for all the young 
woman with straight hair. 1 fixed upon 
one in my own village, but she was all 
on for us to get married, and I wanted 
to stop till we was older ; so we fell out 


” 


-and she went to service. When her 


twelvemonth was up she married the 
cow-man. She sent me a letter to say 
she did not think no more about me, 
but had got married to some one else. 

“ Thank the Lord for it!” I sent her 
word back, “I only hope you'll have a 
happy husband.” 

I soon begun to keep company with 
another young woman, whose name was 
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T——. Hor father had nineteen children; 
but he would not have any of them 
christened ; he would call them any- 
thing that come up—sometimes Betsy, 
sometimes Sarah, just as it happened. 
I used to call this girl “my little 
mouse,” because she worked hard all 
the summer, and laid by a store for the 
winter. She used to work in her father’s 
brickfield, for he was a brickmaker; but 
the end of it was, she killed herself 
with it. 

She was the only woman ever I knew 
killed herself by hard work. She used 
to do just the same as a man, and she 
was nearly as strong. 

She had a sister who was stronger 
than a man; she still travels the country 
as a show. Just before she was born, 
her father had some ferrets, He was 
nearly caught with them one day, and 
he ran home thinking he was followed, 
and threw the ferret into his wife’s lap, 
telling her to hide it under her apron ; 
but she was frightened, and fell right 
down on the floor, and the ferret ran 
away. 

Soon after, she had this little girl 
born, with red eyes, as red as flames, 
and white hair, as white as snow. 

She is married now, and gets a lot of 
money by going about to fairs. She is 
so strong, that she can lift a blacksmith’s 
anvil up by her hair. She also lies down 
and has the anvil placed on her chest. 
Anybody may take up the anvil and 
satisfy themselves that there is no de- 
ception in it. She generally goes about 
the north parts of England, and I have 
met with many who have seen her scores 
of times. 

After I lost my poor “little mouse,” 
I felt very uneasy in my mind, and I 
did not rightly get over it for about two 
years. 

In the meantime I quarrelled with 
my master through going to the public- 
house. I had often made up my mind 
to run away from home, and had even 
started a few miles on the road, but the 
thoughts of my mother always brought 
me back again. However, this time&l 
really did go; and a brother of “ the 
mouse” came along with me for company. 
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CHAPTER Il 
ON THE TRAMP, 


Arter I left home, I started on the road 
“tramping” about the country, looking 
for work. Sometimes I'd stop a few 
weeks with one master and then go on 
again, travelling about ; never long at a 
time in the one place. I soon got into 
bad company and bad ways, and at 
times it would come over my mind that 
I thought more about the devil than I 
thought about my Saviour ; but still I 
kept wandering on in that long lane and 
found no end to it. 

This is the way we used to carry on. 
Perhaps I'd light of an old mate some- 
where about the country, and we'd go 
rambling together from one place to 
another. If we earned any money, 
we'd go toa public-house, and stop there 
two or three days, till we'd spent it all, 
or til! the publican turned us out drunk 
and helpless to the world. Having no 
money to pay for a lodging, we had to 
lie under a hedge, and in the morning 
we'd get up thinking, “ What shall we 
do?” “Where shall we go?” and per- 
haps it would come over us, “ Well, I'll 
never do the like again.” 

We'd wander on till we could find a 
gang of men at work at some railroad 
or large building ; sometimes they would 
help us, and sometimes they would not. 
Once I travelled about for three days 
without having anything to eat. We'd 
always sooner take a thing than ask for 
it, and the devil kep’ on tutoring me to 
steal, till at last, seeing some poor labour- 
ing man’s victuals lying under a hedge, 
I jumped over and took them. I thought 
to myself at the time, “I'll never get so 
low again, but always keep a shilling 
in my pocket, sooner than get to this 
pitch.” 

I came away, till I got some work in 
Sussex, as a “tipper.” I got four shil- 
lings a day, working Sundays and all. 
I bid there eleven weeks till I had 
saved nine pounds, and then I left to 
come to London by the train. There I 
got along with bad company, and spent 
three or four of my pounds, and then 
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turned towards Derby, where I spent 
the rest of my money, and had to lie 
again in a stable. From there I walked 
into Yorkshire. 

While I was in Yorkshire I met with 
a young gentleman who had a fine 
house of his own, but would spend all 
his time in the beer-shop. One day he 
saw me there and called out, 

“Well, old navvy,” he says, “can 
you drink a quart of ale?” 

“ Thank you, sir,” says I. 

“T dare say now you could sing a 
good song about shooting, could not 
you? and hunting, and all?” he says. 
“Can't you tell us a good tale ?” 

“Yes, sir. I don’t sing much, but I 
can make a noise about anything you 
ask me.” 

“Well, if you will stop along of me, 
Tll keep you in drink as long as you 
like to sing me songs,” says he. 

“ Master,” says I, “T'll have you! I 
do like my beer.” 

I stopped at the public-house with 
the young gentleman, holloing and 
shouting and drinking, and up to all 
sorts of wild pranks. He could not 
abide to be left alone, because of the 
“blue devils,’ as we call them. He 
had been drunk every day for three 
months ; so he would do anything to get 
some one to keep him company. 

I stopped with him a fortnight drink- 
ing Yorkshire ale at sixpence a quart, 
while he drank rum and brandy, and 
soda water between whiles. But at the 
fortnight’s end I had to run away, I 
could not stand it any longer. He'd 
have killed me with it if I'd gone on. * 

Then I went to work at Bradford, 
where I stayed about six or eight weeks. 
Here an engine was to start upon a new 
line ; and the contractor gave us a load 
of beer (about four barrels) for the 
opening. I was not satisfied with the 
way theaman drawed this beer ; and so, 
as soon as his back was turned and the 
crowd all round us, so as he could not 
see, three of us got hold of a barrel and 
rolled it down the hill and over the 
hedge, knocked in the head of it, and 
drank out of our hats, which we dipped 
into the cask. 
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Not content with all this, we must 
still go to a public-house and have 
some more; and there I bid, till the 
landlord throwed me out in the road, 
where [ laid till morning, while the 
rain poured down, and the water ran off 
both sides of me. 

About four o’clock the sun rose, and 
some man came by and woke me. up. 
“Hullo, old navvy,” he says, “you're 
wet, ain’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” I makes answer. “I was wet 
enough inside when I came here last 
night, but I am wetter outside now.” 

“T should think a quart of ale would 
do you good, now,” says the man, “ would 
not it?” 

“Tt'ud save my life,” but I little 
thought what I was saying on at the 
time ; but I got my quart of ale, drink’d 
it, and wished him good morning. 
“ Thank you, old fellow,” says I; “if I 
see you on Saturday night I'll give you 
a quart, or two if you like; I'll make 
you fine and drunk,” I says, and I went 
on, till I meets some of my mates a- 
coming to work—then I falls into the 
hedge till they are passed, because I was 
ashamed to meet them, same as all of us 
is, when we've been drinking. 

After this, I went to a small place 
called Wales, on the Sheffield and 
Grimsby railroad, and there I was taken 
bad, through this very drinking, and 
gave myself up for dead. 

I had not written home for two years; 
and about this time my mother, reading 
in the paper about a man found drowned 
at Hull, took it in her head it was me. 
She always had a custom, every New 
Year's day, as the clock struck twelve of 
the noon, of taking her Bible, a-setting 
it up on its back and then letting it fall 
open where it would; and from ythe 
place where it chanced to open, she 
could tell all what would happen 
through the year—good or bad. She 
goes on the same still in her old age. 
If she is in the house she sits and 
watches the clock till the time comes 
round ; and, if she is out of doors, she 
takes her Bible with her—but she never 
misses it upon no account. 

On the New Year's day after my ill- 
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ness mother opens her Bible at the 15th 
chapter of Luke, and the 32d verse— 
“ For this my son was dead and is alive 
again ; he was lost and is found.” Then 
she took that for a sign, and felt quite 
happy about me, and was sure | should 
soon return home; and so I did, not 
long afterwards. 

I was still very ill, and kept at home 
with my mother about six months 
afterwards. My mother, being a good 
sort of woman, was unhappy about my 
wicked ways. She was always down on 
her knees a-praying for me—still I was 
regular ’shamed to do the same, though 
I kept getting away by myself, and 
thinking, “‘ Well, my mother is right— 
I will give myself up to the Lord.” It 
kept getting a hold on me, and I said, 
“If 1 get round this time I will still 
keep on in my good promises.” 

But I was no sooner well than I 
turned out “tramping” again, and got 
first with one and then with another, 
till it all went out of my head. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CAROLINE, 


Wuite I was at home this time, I 
worked for a farmer in the neighbour- 
hood. I was eating my dinner the first 
day I went to this new place, when I 
saw the servant-girl a-tinging the bees. 
I spoke to her. “ Young woman,” I 
says, “ you make rare music with those 
shovels while I have my dinner.” 

Upon this, out comes the missis, and 
says, “ Bill, do you know I never allow 
anybody to speak to my servants ?” 

“Thank you, ma'am,” says I; “Ill 
think of that another time. It won’t 
make much difference to me.” 

“Why, whotten sort of missis,” I say, 
“is this, Caroline ?” 

“Oh,” she says, “ they don’t never 
allow me to speak to apy one.” 

“ Well, then, Ill not speak any 
more,” says I, “ if this be the way. I 
did not know what she was,” I says. 

A little time after we was walking 
out, and talking to ourselves about love 
tales, or summat of that, and we made 
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up our minds we'd keep each other 
company ; and it so happened that about 
the same time “ Van Humbug” come 
round with his wild beasts. 

Caroline asked her missis if she might 
go and see him. 

“ Oh, yes,” says she ; but the master 
had a mistrust that I was going with 
her, and he watched me away from 
work, to see whether I went home ; so 
1 turned on. my road home, and came 
round and met her. We went together 
to see the beasts ; but, as we was return- 
ing back, master come along to meet us. 

“Oh, Bill!” she says, “ here comes 
master.” 

1 jumped over the hedge so quick he 
never seed me, but still he could hear 
some footsteps. 

In the morning, when I went to my 
work, “ Caroline,” I says, “ did master 
see me?” 

“ No,” she says, ‘* but he heered ye ; 
and he tinely went on after I got home.’ 
But all this made us only the more 
determined upon keeping company. 

I had to call Caroline up every morn- 
ing at four, to get the key of the stables 
for me out of master’s room. 

A few mornings after we'd been to 
see Van Humbug, she’d brought me 
the key, and we stood a-talking for 
some little time—I had one foot in the 
house and the t’other out—master come 
down. “There!” he says, “now I’ve 
ketched ye. I thought I could not see 
the stable door open. I’ll have none 
of this,” he says, “in my house.” 

Says I, “ Well, sir, I ain’t in your 
house.” 

“ You are in the house,” he says. 

“ No, sir, I’m only half in and half 
out,” says I. 

“ Well,” he says, “ you’ll have to go 
or else the servant will, for I won’t allow 
no talking here.” 

“Tf you discharge any one, sir, dis- 
charge me,” I says. So I had my money 
on Saturday night, and left through it. 
I got work close agen’ home, and they 
would not even let her come to chapel, 
for fear she should call in the house as 
she passed. After this master got that 
angry about my leaving him, that he 

L 
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hardly knew what to do. First he 
blamed me about a Blenheim spaniel that 
was killed by an old servant, who had a 
dislike to it. He said I come up to his 
house at night, and killed it out of 
spite, and he sent the pleceman after 
me, and had me up for it. But they 
found out I was in Cambridge town, 
about fourteen miles away, the day the 
dog died, and so he was forced to let 
me go. The next thing this farmer did 
was to search the servant’s box, Where 
they found six apples; and, though 
there was twenty bushel in the place, 
he had her up for it, and they gave her 
six months’ imprisonment. Her father 
and I bailed her out till the trial for 
ten pounds ; and, as her master wished 
her to come back to him, she actually 
went and lived there again for three 
weeks, thinking that after that he would 
not have the heart to send her to jail, 
for she'd lived nine years with them 
altogether. But when the trial come 
on he sent her to Springtield, and from 
there they moved her to Ilford. 

[ believe her magter was out of his 
mind at times. He would drink a 
gallor. of rum a day, if he could get it, 
and did not care what he said if he 
could do any one an injury by it. 
Last time I heard of him he was quite 
mad, and in confinement. When Caro- 
line was in prison, he confessed how he 
had acted against her; but, it was too 
late to be of any use. 

I went up to London as soon as Caro- 
line was moved fo Ilford jail, thinking 
I might get to see her there; and I 
went to the magistrate for an order to 
see her, saying I was her brother; but 
she had only one brother, and he had 
been tlitre before me ; so they would not 
let me in. However, I got work close 
by, and stopped there, that I might be 
near her, till she come out, and I saw 
her that very day. I thought she looked 
fatter and fresher after she come out 
than she did before. They treated her 
as a servant all the time she was in 
prison, and they gave her a character, 
and got her a good place afterwards in 
London, where she stayed four years. 
My mother used to write to her, and 


tell her any news she could get ot me ; 
but, hearing at one time that mother had 
given me up for dead, she married a 
‘bus imprietor, and she is now doing 
well, keeping a little beer-shop in . 
[ sometimes go to see her still, and 
she'll set before me anything I like to 
eat; but I don’t see so much of them as 
I might do. 





CHAPTER V. 
TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF, 


Wuen Caroline came out of prison, I 
started off again on my travels over the 
country. ‘ Now, Bill,” says my mother, 
“do promise me to try and turn over a 
new leaf.” I laughed at the old lady, 
and turned over a page in her Bible, and 
says, “There, mother, that’s soon done, 
then ;” but I did make up my mind to 
lead a better life than I had done, though 
it took me a long time and a good deal 
of trouble. Sometimes I got a little 
better, and then went back again. I 
kept on going backwards and forwards. 
When first I took up to be steady, 
it seemed as if something came to me 
and kept whispering in my ear, “ It’s 
too late! It’s too late !”—and then all 
my old ways would come over me— 
drinking, and swearing, and poaching, 
and all such things, and drive my good 
thoughts away. So I went on, for 
months and months. 

My motker did all she could for me, 
but when I was away from her I used to 
forget all about what she said. Even then 
the Lord would not let me rest. Some- 
times he would send me warnings, which 
brought me round for a time. 

I never forgot one thing that happened 
near my home, and that has kept me 
from swearing many a time when I’ve 
had an oath on my lips. This is how 
it was. The time I was young, my 
father used to drive a malt waggon. One 
day he says to me—*“ Now, Bill, you 
may drive along till you come to Birch- 
hanger gate.” 

I did so, as my father telled me, and 
when we got there, I called out “Gate!” 
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The to!l-keeper was very cross at being 
disturbed, for it was ony four o’clock in 
the morning. He came and sweared out 
at me. “ I'd rather be in hell,” he says, 
“than keeping a gate for a week.” 
Father came down from the waggon, 
“ What are you saying to the lad? 
you'd best hold your tongue, for you 
don’t know how long before you might 
be there,” he says. Sure enough, when 
we came through the gate again, at twelve 
in the day, they was just a-carrying of 
him into the house dead. The man 
drove a coach a few miles down the 
road, while his wife took the tolls, and 
he had dropped down dead off the box of 
his coach. I never cared very much for 
swearing after this, for it always came 
across my mind about this gate-keeper. 

I was tramping with some more lads 
through Wales, and we came to a ter- 
rible wild out-of-the-way place, where 
there was a lone cottage. We camed up 
to the town to ask for summat to eat. 
The woman could not make much out 
of what we said, but she took hold of 
my jacket and pulled me into the house 
and give us some brown stuff—sort of 
porridge it was. I did not care much 
for it, but the old woman kept on asking 
me if I liked it; so I said “Yes.” We 
stopped all night; and, before we went to 
bed, they asked us if we ever made a 
prayer? “No,” we said; “we never 
thought much about that.” But the 
master of the house made all the family 
go down on their knees (and we had to 
do the same) while he made a prayer for 
us, and the same thing again when we 
got up on the Sunday morning. Then 
We Was a-going away. ‘‘ Where are you 
going?” says the master ; “I won't let 
you travel on Sunday ;” and we was 
forced to bide with them till the Mon- 
day. They was real pious people—there 
was the poor old gal going out in the 
morning, milking her goats and singing 
her hymns all the while. I’ve often 
thought on them since, when I've been 
tempted to go about of a Sunday. 

It was not long after this that I got 
sent to prison. 1 was workin'r at Hast- 
ings, when we struck there. The ganger 
he came up and reckoned threo or four 


on us, and then he upped with his fist 
and knocked me down ; and as fast as I 
got up he hit me down again. Says I 
“Well done, old chap! you’re going it 
gradely; but you're got a rum ‘un to 
deal with this time,” I says; “ you ’aint 
a-going to serve me as you have some of 
the drivers—leathering on’em just when 
you like.” 

Another makes answer, and says, “ Go 
it, Black un,” he says (they used to call 
me “Black un” when I was young), 
“ Go it, Black un, I'll come in and help 
you ;” and he comed up and caught hold 
of the ganger while I horse-whipped 
him, for I was a driver then; and another 
of them joined us. They come and ta’en 
us the next day, and had us locked up 
in Lewes Jail; two on us got two months, 
and the other one month. We was 
all very happy and comfortable there, 
though we were kept rather short of 
victuals. There they learnt.me to spin 
mops, and it was there that I got hold 
of most of my scholarship. I learned to 
read from the turnkey—a very nice man. 
He come and stand by my cell door and 
help me to a word whenever-I asked 
him, and a church parson used to preach 
to us every morning of the week—and 
very good it was! It did me a deal 
of good going to prison, that time—it 
learned me to be a scholar and a better 
man. Another of the three with me in 
prison got run over by a waggon soon 
after we came out: they took him to the 
hospital, but he only lived three weeks 
aiterwards. He used to send for his 
mates to come and see him, and talk to 
us so that we could not bear to hear 
him. 

“Look at me,” he'd say, “what a 
fine young man I was, when I went 
out to work that morning, and now see 
how I am cut down, like the grass. 
Never be so wicked no more as you 
have been, but remember those sarmints 
what was preached to us in Lewes Jail.” 
He'd send such beautiful letters to our 
hut before he dicd, that I could not 
stop to listen to them, they made me 
cry so. 1t was a blessing for him, poor 
chap, that he died when he did, for I 
believe he went the right way; but it 
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was all owing to his being sent to Lewes 
Jail, for before that, he was a wicked 
one as ever lived, and he came out from 
there an altered man, and kept so till 
the day he met with his accident. 

These things kind of made an im- 
pression upon me, and kept me straight 
for some time ; and then maybe they'd 
go out of my head again, when I got 
along with bad company. It made me feel 
very bad when my little favourite sister 
died, and wanted to see me, and mother 
did not know where I was. My brother 
Benjamin at last found me out, and 
brought me word ; but then I could not 
go home, for I'd been drinking and 
pawning my clothes, and I was ashamed 
to go and see them all. But I took 
this very much to heart. I thought 
it was a judgment on me! She was so 
much younger than I was, and yet she 
was called off first. 

And then my brother Benjamin was 
taken the next. I used often to walk 
seven miles to see him when he was 
ill; and he would talk to me, and tell 
me how to behave better. He was a 
real pious man. Then I got hold of a 
parson in Herefordshire. I broke my 
ankle, and he used to come and sit with 
me, and I could talk to him and ask 
him questions. I found out more from 
him than from any other since I came 
out of Lewes Jail. 

When a working man don’t hear any- 
thing but swearing, and jeering, and 
laughing all the week round, for month 
after month, he can’t hardly get it out 
of his head again rightly ; but, if some- 
body will come on the works at dinner- 
time, and read, or talk to us, the men 
will mostly like it, and be glad to listen. 
It always does some good, if it is only 
the being spoken to, now and then, like 
as if we was the same flesh and blood 
with other people. 

We are wonderful tender-hearted, 
too. A “navvy” will cry the easiest 
thing as is. If you'll only talk a little 
good to him, you can make a navvy 
burst out erying like a child in a few 
minutes, if you'll only take him the 
right way. 





CHAPTER VL 
MY WIFE. 


Wuen I was at work at Baldock, in 
Hertfordshire, about ten years ago, I 
lodged at a public-house. Just oppo- 
site, lived a young woman, a straw- 
plaiter, who I used to notice many a 
time, though she did not so much as 
know me by sight. 

It was six years since Caroline had 
married, and I had never seen any one 
T cared about in all that time. Now I 
made up my mind to marry this girl. 

T used to say to my young landlady, 
“That's the girl 'll have for my wife, 
if I ever have a wife at all; her hair is 
so nice and straight.” 

“ Why, and so would my hair be nice 
and straight, Bill,” says my young land- 
lady, “if I liked to put it so.” : 

* Ah, but you’ve got a bad temper,” 
says 1; “I won’t have nothing to say 
to you.” 

Well, I left Baldock after a bit, and 
had never spoken to Anne but once, 
and that was one evening when I 
chanced to meet her taking a walk. 

“So you're out for a walk, young 
woman?” I says to her. “ Yes, I am,” 
says she, and that was all that passed 
between us; but I have watched her 
times after times a-sitting in her father’s 
house, plaiting straw and singing the 
while. She was the cleanest-looking 
girl, as I thought, in all the town, and 
fresher-coloured than she is now. I 
then went to Barnet, where I bid three 
months. I lived as steady as possible 
all the whole time, and saved up 4/. 15s. 
on purpose to marry upon, though I'd 
never even asked her about it. 

“ Now,” I says to my mate, “I shall 
go back to Baldock again and see if I 
can’t winter there.” Says he, “ No, don’t 
go back there ; the work is all done.” 

I did not say no more, but I went. 
As I came into the town I met a girl 
I had never cared much about, though 
she'd have liked to take up with me 
well cnouyh, 

I followed her down the street, and 
presently she comes up to Anne and 
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says, “La, Anne, here’s Bill come back.” 
“ And who’s Bill?” says Anne. “ Why 
don’t you remember him? he used to 
live close agen’ your house.” “That 
dark chap,” she says (for I was won- 
derful dark in those days). “ T’ll show 
him to you ; he’s coming down here to 
see if he can get lodge.” 

So I went back to the public-house 
where I used to live, and soon [ lit on 
her going along— 

“ Well, Anne,” I says. 

Says she, “I don’t know who you 
are.” 

“Are you got ever a sweetheart?” 
I says. 

“No,” she makes answer ; 
I’ve got and none I want.” 

“Tf ever you do want one I'll keep 
you company,” I says, “if you like.” 

“ Agreed,” says she. 

So then I took up to her and kept on 
walking with her for about five weeks, 
and we settled to be married the next 
fair-day—and so we were. It was a 
very quiet wedding ; but they came with 
a drum and an old tin-kettle to give us 
the rough music. Some people tell you 
it’s unlucky to marry ; but all I can say 
is that it’s the luckiest day’s work that 
ever I done in my life. 

And now, perhaps, you'd like to hear 
the way I was broke of drinking. 
When first I married I used to sit and 
look at my wife plaiting till the blood 
run out at the ends of her fingers ; and, 
when she'd done a good bit I'd say, 
“Now, old gal, go and sell that plait 
and get me a pint of beer.” 

She'd say, “ Bill, you ought not to go 
on like this;” but still she’d sit and 
plait and give me the money. Some- 
times I'd say—“ Well, Pll try and get 
better some day; but some money I 
want and some money I must have.” 

“ Now, Bill, it’s of no use my trying 
to get on and you a-trying agen’ me all 
the while ; we shall always be bad off,” 
she'd say; “we should both pull one 
way.” 

“ Tf we put the sheet over the beam, 
and both pull the same way, we shall 
soon pull it in two in the middle” 
—that was an old saying as I had 
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heard. “Never mind, old gal! I'll 
alter some day.” 

“T don’t know when, Bill; but I am 
afraid you won't alter till the Lord 
Almighty alters you.” 

One day I went as usual to the 
public-house, where I was in the habit 
of spending seven or eight shillings a 
week in drink. “Good evening, Mrs. 
W .’ © Good evening, Bill.” 

“What fine caps you always have 
on your head, Mrs. W How do 
you get them?” says I. ‘“ Why, take 
them out of fools like you, to be sure,” 
says she. 

“Thank you, Mrs. W: ; I hope 
that’s done me good,” I says; and I 
went straight home and off to bed with- 
out saying a word to anybody. Then I 
considered about what Mrs. W. had 
called me. I says, “It’s done me good ; 
she shall never call me fool again ;” 
and from that I spent no more money 
at her beer-shop ; but still I never said 
nothing about it to my wife as long as 
we staid in that place. Some Tittle 
time after, we left to come up to 
London— 

Bill,” says my missis one day, all of 
a sudden, “ what was the matter with 
you that night you came home and 
went to bed and would not speak !— 
the time father came to the room-door 
to ask if there was anything amiss 
with you—you said you'd tell me some 
day.” 

* And so I will, old gal; I'll tell you 
now,” and I fell a-telling her all Mrs. 
W—— had said. “ Thank God!” she 
says, “I hope it has done you good.” 

“Tt has; for the future I'll be the 
master of a publican ; and, I'll tell you 
what, old gal, you shall have a fine cap 
as well as Mrs. W. .” She says, 
“T won't.” I says, “You shall! and 
if ever I come home and find you with- 
out a cap on your head I'll pull your 
hair down.” So, the Saturday night 
following, I carried my wife home a 
guinea. 

Says she, “ As this is the first time 
you've ever brought home a bit of gold, 
I'll rub my eye on it for luck. I am 
afraid this won't last for long, Bill. It’s 
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quite like you'll be wanting some of this 
money back before the week is over.” 

“No, old gal, I shan’t!” 

“Well, we shall see—if the Lord 
spares us,” she says; but she did not 
believe me all the time. However, 
T’ve still remained taking my money 
home ever since, and she always buys 
just what she likes with it, and lays it 
out to the best advantage. 

But I don’t suppose any body has 
ever had a better wife than I have—if 
they have as good. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
OUR LAST TRAMP. 


Txt tell you about some of the journeys 
my missis and me has taken together 
through the country. 

We stopped about London till I could 
get no more work ; and, as our money 
was nearly gone, we set out for Oxford. 
We had only two shillings with us when 
we started ; and the first night we had 
to give eightpence for a bed. We lodged 
at a place where two men came into our 
room after we was in bed. However, 
we did not think nothing of that; for 
we've often slept in the room with eight 
men, and once there was twenty of us 
all together in one room. 

These men were drovers coming from 
some fair, and they had with them about 
two hundred pounds. 

In the morning when I woke I see 
the two men lying fast asleep on the 
bed, and as drunk as ever they could be ! 
The money had all shaken out of their 
pockets, and was lying heaped about all 
over the bed. 

Says I to my wife, “Look, old gal ; 
there is a mess of gold lies there. If we 
had some on it.” 

“ Ah,” she says, “ Bill, you might take 
a sovereign.” 

“ But, belike, it’s all marked,” says I; 
“they might know it again; and should 
we not look well if they was to take us 
up and put us to prison for stealing ?” 

“Ves, we'd better leave it alone,” she 
says ; “never mind, we shall get round 
in time.” 
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So we got up and went down and had 
our breakfasts. By-and-bye the drove 
came down stairs. “ Master,” I sa 
“is your money all right? It laid 
over the bed this morning.” 

“Oh, yes,” he says; “it’s all right; 
was that you, then, in the room up- 
stairs ?” 

“ Me and my missis here.” 

“Have a drop to drink? 
would you like?” 

“No, sir, thank you; I don’t care 
much about anything to drink ; but, if 
you'll let me have it in money, I shall be 
glad of it, if it’s all the same to you.” 

So he put his hand in his pocket and 
gave me a shilling; and I believe that 
shilling done me a deal more good than 
what the sovereign would have done, if 
Vd taken it. 

We went on to Oxford, where I started 
to work for about two months, and 
stopped all that winter at Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh. There was no work to be 
got ; but we had made enough in the 
harvest to keep us through the winter. 
In the spring time, when our money was 
gone, we came on to Warwick, where we 
bid a few days, while our two or three 
shillings lasted us. On the Saturday 
morning we found we’d got nothing left, 
and no victuals for the next day. 

Says I, “ Whatever shall us do, old 
gal?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Bill; I 
thought ‘ Brommy’ would have been to 
see us, or Abram Baxter,” she says. “I 
made sure they'd have seed us and given 
us a shilling ortwo. T’ll bet a guinea,” 
she says, “if that ‘ Brommy’ don’t come 
now, [ll never give him nothing no 
more. 

We stopped at our lodge tosee whether 
he’d come, but he never come nigh us. 
We set all day talking of it over, one 
to another. It is not our way, don’t you 
see, to ask any one to help us, unless 
it’s one of our own sort. We don’t mind 
taking a few shillings from people like 
ourselves, so as we can do the same for 
them another time ; but we never begs 
of anybody else. It’s against our rules. 

At last evening came. “ I'll tell you 


What 


what, old gal, you'll have to go out and 

















sing in the streets” (for my wife was a 
most beautiful singer, and knew a’most 
every tune you can name, unless it is 
that one about “ Boney going over the 
Alps ;” she never could rightly manage 
that one ; but ask her for anything else 
and she’d sing it to you directly). 

“Oh, Bill,” she says, “1 don’t like ; 
I'm ’shamed, Bill,” says she. 

But by a deal of ’suading I got her to 
go out along of me, and in about an 
hour she’d made four and ninepence. 
The ninepence she gotall at once for one 
tune, that a man wanted yery particular; 
and he was so pleased with the way she 
sung it, that he gave her the ninepence 
down. 

“There! let’s leave off now, Bill,” 
she says, “at the hour's end. ’Taint 
worth while to keep on when we've got 
enough.” “Well, we'll go home, then. 
We can do till Monday morning, any- 
how ;” and so we went home; and, 
thank God,we’ve never had to come back 
to her singing in the street again, and I 
hope we never shall. 

When we left Warwick on the Tues- 
day morning, we went to Birmingham 
and stopped till harvest time came round 
again. We went to Coventry on pur- 
pose to show my missis “ Peeping Tom” 
(it is an old image stuck up in the corner 
of the street), and then we came back to 
Birmingham. From thence we travelled 
to Wolverhampton, Stourbridge, Wor- 
cester, and Malvern, walking from thirty 
to thirty-three miles a day. We have 
done thirty-six sometimes. 

At Ross we bid a twelvemonth ; and 
from there my wife and I set off ona 
tramp of more than four hundred miles, 
stopping every night, and walking all 


day. It took us a month and three 
days. We never did a bit of work all 
the time. It was a bad harvesting, and 


we had saved money enough to keep us 
till we came home to my mother’s in 
Essex, where we stayed with the old 
lady three days. After that we went to 
Stratford for one twelvemonth, and saved 
money to carry us into Kent and keep 
us through a good bit of the harvest, by 
which we made ten pound, and came to 
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Chatham. There my wife was taken ill 
with the fever, and I had to wait upon 
her day and night. She was ill very nigh 
a twelvemonth altogether; and I had to 
nurse her as best as I could, and clean 
the house, and cook, and make her gruel 
and everything, for we could not afford 
to pay a woman to help us. We did not 
get to work again till next harvest, when 
we had to sleep in a barn, and we both 
of us got the agur together ; and I could 
not do much work then. When we got 
a little better, a man took pity upon me, 
and put me watchman over two housen. 
I was there about three weeks, and then 
he got me another little job, and we got 
a few shillings together and took our 
things out of pawn. From that I went to 
work up at Rochester Bridge ; and, when 
winter came on, I got work in a tunnel 
at Ford Ret, for about three months. 
It is rather chokey kind of work, all 
done by candle-light, and the smoke 
makes the air thick and misty. Once, 
when I was in Dorsetshire, I was in a 
tunnel that fell in at both ends. There 
was only one man and me and some 
horses buried in it, and he drove a hole 
through the ground (he was about eight 
hours doing it), and then he and me got 
out, and left the horses in for three days 
and nights. We had to lower corn and 
water to them through the hole, till we 
could dig them out again ; but we were 
none of us hurt. When | went away 1 
left my wife at Chatham, and used to send 
her five shillings a week ; and she saved 
money out of that! I was away nine 
weeks, working at different places, and 
went down to see mother. From Essex 
I walked to see my sister, who was 
in service in London, forty miles in one 
day, and she paid my fare to return home 
to Chatham ; and a man came after me 
to go to work in Chatham Dockyard, for 
Mr. R-——. I staid there two years and 
a half, and then Mr. R—— sent me up 
to London, where I have lived ever 
since, working at different places under 
different masters. 

{ver since*then things have seemed 
to go the right road with me. 
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LIFES QUESTION. 


DrivtTinc away 
Like mote on the stream, 
To-day’s disappointment 
Yesterday's dream ; 
Ever resolving— 
Never to mend : 
Such is our progress : 
Where is the end ? 


Whirling away 
Like leaf in the wind, 
Points of attachment 
Left daily behind, 
Fixed to no principle, 
Fast to no friend ; 
Such our fidelity : 
Where is the end ? 


Floating away 
Like cloud on the hill, 

Pendulous, tremulous, 
Migrating still : 

Where to repose ourselves ? 
Whither to tend ? 

Such our consistency : 
Where is the end ? 


Crystal the pavement, 
Seen through the stream : 
Firm the reality 
Under the dream : 
We may not feel it, 
Still we may mend : 
How we have conquered 
Not known, till the end. 


Bright leaves may scatter, 
Sports of the wind, 
But stands to the winter 

The great tree behind : 
Frost shall not wither it, 
Storms cannot bend : 

Roots firmly clasping 
The rock, at the end. 


Calm is the firmament 
Over the cloud : 

Clear shine the stars, through 
The rifts of the shroud : 

Tiere our repose shall be, 
Thither we tend : 

Spite of our waverings 
Approved at the End. 








Henry ALForD. 











DR. LUSHINGTON, MR. HEATH, AND THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 


To the Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Sir,—The newspapers have commented 
freely and largely upon the judgment of 
Dr. Lushington in the case of the Rev. 
Dunbar Heath. They have been nearly 
unanimous in expressing contempt for 
the defendant. Many of them, the High 
Church newspapers especially, have 
manifested nearly equal contempt for 
the judge. The Spectator appears to 
think that neither the defendant nor 
the judge is so much to blame as the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. ‘This trial adds 
one more proof, it intimates, to the mass 
of proofs, that clergymen of this day 
who subscribe a document which was 
compilel in the sixteenth century, 
involve themselves in an ignominious 
slavery, and in probable, almost certain, 
falsehood, 

As this valuable newspaper has men- 
tioned me amongst those who may be 
affected by Dr. Lushington’s judgment, 
and who must be affected by the tyranny 
of those Articles, 1 ask your permission 
to say a few words upon the subject. I 
need scarcely say that no one but myself 
is responsible for my opinions. 

1. I cannot join the press, secularand 
religious, in its opinion of Mr. Heath. 
That opinion is a very safe one. Mr. 
Heath has used expressions which will 
be at least as disagreeable to any school 
of rationalists, English or German, that I 
ever heard of, as to the most ortho- 
dox. What he calls his “system,” is 
rather more disagreeable to those 
who, like me, belong to no school, 
rationalist or orthodox, than it can 
be to any of them. His language 
is that of an ingenious, erudite, solitary, 
eccentric thinker. He has been an- 
noyed by certain statements and phrases 
of his brethren which seem to him, not 
irrational, but unscriptural. He has 
tried to correct them by philological 
erotchets which half a dozen persons in 
England may understand, or may per- 
ceive to contain the hint of truths ; 


which few or none will adopt. It is 
easy, therefore, to say that he is a 
wanton disturber of the peace, a man 
whose sole object is to perplex the faith 
of his fellow-Christians for his own 
amusement. Any one who has read 
the Sermons from which the extracts in 
the charges against him have been culled 
—any one who knows anything of his 
life—will have seen that this suspicion, 
however plausible, is false. He is a 
centleman and a scholar; he is a faith- 
ful parish priest. He attaches an 
importance to his own notions and 
phrases, which no one else can attach 
to them; but evidently he loves the 
common faith of Christians above them. 
He is one of those persons whose eccen- 
tricities in themselves can do the least 
possible harm, whose faith, even in his 
eccentricities, does good. They may 
become mischievous, they do become 
mischievous, when they separated 
from their context, made the subject of 
discussion in a Court, hawked about in 
newspapers. Thus the religious public of 
England are led to think that such eecen- 
tricities are contrary to the Articles, and 
that a thousand outrageous exaggerations 
to which they listen Sunday atter Sun- 
day—exaggerations which startle the 
cultivated and confuse the ignorant— 
are not contrary to them. I heard a 
clergyman in a fashionable Evangelical 
church, at a fashionable watering-place, 
preach a sermon during Passion Week 
in which he said, in the broadest lan- 
guage, that our Lord dared not speak 
before Pontius Pilate, because He knew 
that He was not innocent, but guilty. 
This preacher would never have been 
brought into the Arches Court. He 
meant to proclaim the doctrine that Christ 
was bearing the sins of men. He was 


are 
alait 


-proclaiming it in such a way as to 


insult the consciences of the most devout, 


and to perplex all simple people. He 
was showing that he thought the 
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grandest and most awful event in the 
history of the universe was a subject 
for wild statements and tricks of oratory. 
I thank God that outrages of this kind 
are not punishable, that no one is mad 
enough to think of punishing them. 
Yet they are committed continually. 
And they have the quality of mis- 
chievousness which Mr. Heath’s novel- 
ties want; they degrade a popular 
belief, and make it odious. 

If the clergy of the Isle of Wight 
had a little considered that the phrases 
which most galled them in Mr. Heath’s 
specch and writings were of a kind 
which would command no sympathy, 
and would work their own cure,—if 
they had been Jed to ask themselves 
whether there might not be confusion 
in their own speech and thoughts which 
needed correction and rectitication—I 
think they would have paused before 
they urged their Bishop to prosecute 
a brother, and so would have saved 
the Church and Theology from a great 
injury. The common plea for such pro- 
secutions is this, “ We cannot afford to 
lose great theological distinctions ; we 
cannot let philosophical notions be 
mingled with Revelation.”—Very well ! 
But what if through this prosecution 
you “ave effaced great theological dis- 
tinctions ? what if you have mixed phi- 
losophical notions with Revelation? 
Mr. Heath had said truly that the 
phrase “immortality of the soul” is not 
a scriptural plirase. He had gone on in 
his rash way to speak of the idea as 
also unscriptural. This must be stopped. 
How do you stop it? In one of the 
charges against Mr. Heath the “immor- 
tality of the soul” is confounded with 
the eternal life which Christ is declared 
in Scripture to have manifested to men. 
Now 1 possibly do not despise the 
author of the Phadon quite as much as 
some of my brethren despise him. 1 
think a man whom Augustin recognised 
as one of the instruments of his conver- 
sion need not be deemed altogether 
profane. But however Augustin might 
have loved Plato, he would have re- 


sisted to the death the identification of 


his idea of the immortality of the soul 
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with the Divine and eternal life set 
forth in the Gospel. That identification 
has, I believe, never received a formal 
episcopal sanction till now. The Bishop 
of Winchester, in his charges against 
Mr. Heath, has set his seal to it. So 
that the advantage of bringing a man 
into Court whose words have no autho- 
rity and will carry no weight is this, that 
you obtain a solemn ecclesiastical autho- 
rity for blotting out a great theological 
principle, forerecting atenetof philosophy 
into the place of it! Blessed effect of 
persecution! If experience ever could 
teach Churchmen, the splendid irony of 
this fact might do us some good. 

2. Be it remembered that these 
charges proceed from a bishop or his 
assessors, who were hampered by none 
of the difiiculties which surround the 


judge who had to pronounce upon their 


validity. What then are we to say of 
the complaints which some of our High 
Church journals make of that judge, or 
of the general tone of contempt which 
they are wont to indulge in on other occa- 
sions respecting laymen who pretend to 
meddle in Church questions} 1 cannot 
read Dr. Lushington’s decision on this 
question without seeing in it traces of a 
tenderness, humility, desire to do justice, 
which I believe I should look for in vain 
in most learned divines. My feeling 
when I had read it was, “Oh, that 
“ this excellent man had given full scope 
“to his lay instincts! oh, that he had 
“ simply followed his common-law tradi- 
“tions! Then Theology would have 
‘been safe in his hands. He has en- 
dangered it by listening to our pro- 
fessions—by trying to accommodate 
itself to our notions. His lay piety 
“would have taught him that belief 
must be in a living person, an actual 
‘redeemer. He has confused himself 
“with doctors till he supposes that, 
according to the Articles, faith is 
in a tenet or in itself. His proper 
lore would have led him, in examining 
one article of a code, to compare it 
“with the rest, to consider it im 
‘reference to the purpose of the whole 
document. Playing the ecclesiastic, he 
supposes that it is possible to fix the 
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“sense of one Article, without asking 
“himself whether that sense does not 
“ absolutely contradict the rest, and the 
“ other formularies to which a clergyman 
“ pledges himself.” And so through a 
most natural feeling, derived from the 
opinion and practice of divines, that 
the Articles are contrived as meshes 
to their consciences—as hindrances to 
the free expression of thought and 
belief—he has arrived at an interpre- 
tation of the 11th Article, which 
appears to condemn—(1) All who ac- 
knowledge our Baptismal Service, and 
believe that infants without conscious 
faith are accepted by God. (2) All 
strong Calvinists who think that Christ 
died for the elect, and not for mankind. 

Since this judgment affects so many in 
both sections of the English Church, I am 
almost ashamed to speak of an utterly un- 
important person who belongs to neither 
of them. But as the Spectator alluded 
to me, I frankly and at once own that I 
am one of that Jarge company which this 
sentence, according to its obvious con- 
struction, would separate from the 
ministry of the Chureh. I have always 
taught, and by God’s help always mean 
to teach, that we are accepted by God in 
Christ the Head of all men; that ourfaith 
is grounded upon what He is, and what 
He has done, and is in no sense the cause 
of our acceptance ; and that this faith is 
in a redeemer, not in any tenet about par- 
ticular redemption or general redemp- 
tion. This doctrine may be condemned 
by Dr. Lushington’s reading of the 11th 
Article. I fear it is. I cannot help 
that. I must preach this Gospel or 
none. 

His reading of the 2d Article also 
seems to establish that meaning of the 
word “propitiation,” which is its 
undoubted meaning in Greek and Hin- 
doo mythology. Any one who should 
deny that a propitiation meant to most 
heathens the effect of a human sacrifice 
in averting the wrath or purchasing 
the favour of a Divine being, would‘deny 
plain facts, an abundance of which have 
been collected by Dr. Magee. But I 
have always maintained, and always 
mean to maintain, that this idea, which 
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is deduced from the practice of those 
nations whose sacrifices the Scriptures 
declare that God hates, is not the idea 
of it in the Old or New Testa- 
ment ; that when our Lord declared that 
God so loved the world as to give 
His Son for it, He condemned the 
idea for ever, and made the opposite 
idea to it the explanation of His 
sacrifice ; that in this sense, and not 
in the heathen sense, St. Paul -af- 
firms that Christ is set forth, as a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the world ; that 
in this sense, and not in the heathen 
sense, we thank our Heavenly Father, 
in our Eucharistical service, that of His 
tender mercy He has given his only 
Son to suffer death upon the cross for 
our redemption, and that He has made 
a full, perfect, and suflicient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole world. I have main- 
tained, and mean to maintain, that 
in this sense, and not in the heathen 
sense, the Reformers preached Christ’s 
death as a Gospel to man, and that what- 
ever portions of the other sense cleaved 
to these words, were the relics of that 
Romish notion of satisfaction against 


which they were protesting. I have 
maintained, and mean to maintain, 
that the 2d Article, by making 


the union of the Divine and human 
natures in Christ the ground of the 
doctrine that He madé@¢ a sacrifice for 
the original guilt, as well as the 
actual sins of men, negatives the one 
principle, ratifies the other. So long 
as I believe the union of the Son with 
the Father to be the key-stone of 
Christian Theology, so long will 1, to 
the utmost of my power, combat a 
notion which I conceive practically 
destroys their unity, and introduces a 
horrible sense of conflict between them. 
If Dr. Lushington’s decree has left 
even a doubt upon the question, 
whether we are bound to accept the 
Magee notion of propitiation, all who 
feel as I do ought to assist Mr. Heath 
I think I 
have shown that many who entirely 
disagree with me have as much in- 
terest as I have in that appeal. Mr. 
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Heath ought himself to do his utmost 
to promote its success, by expressing 
his regret for having used language 
which has conveyed a sense to his 
readers, that he declares was utterly 
unlike the sense it conveyed to him. 
Should the Privy Council, after such an 
apology, reverse the decree, no one, per- 
haps, will be more relieved than the ad- 
mirable judge of the Inferior Court. A 
more reluctant sentence was evidently 
never passed, It seemed to him necessary 
for the sake of maintaining the credit 
of the Articles. Should it be found 
necessary for their credit, for the in- 
terests of Theology, for the peace of the 
Church, to deal more gently with the 
defendant—a few bitter divines may be 
angry, a benevolent Jayman will cer- 
tainly rejoice. 

3. And now I will venture to ask why 
Iam bound by the opinions I have ex- 
pressed, or by any which I have not ex- 
pressed in this letter, to wish myself free 
from the obligations of those terrible 
sixteenth century articles? I find the 
nineteenth century spirit—the spirit 
which expresses itself in these prosecu- 
tions, and in the shouts of triumph which 
the religious newspapers utter over every 
man who has been deprived of a living 
—very tyrannical and very mean. I 
find the construction which nineteenth 
century wisdom puts upon the Articles, 
exceedingly hard and narrow, utterly 
inconsistent, it seems to me, with the 
Theology of the Fathers or of the Refor- 
mers, of the Crecds and of our Prayers. 
I find each nineteenth century sect and 
school ready to spring at the throat of 
every other. I find divines and prelates 
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of the nineteenth century ready, or at 
least, submitting to accomplish the 
wishes of these sects, and of the journals 
that represent them. I fully believe 
that if these sects and journals, and 
their instruments, have their way, 
there will be an end of the documents 
which restrain their violence, to which 
they must appeal, and which, by fair means 
or foul, they would compel to speak their 
language. But is that a reason why I 
should enthrone these sects and journals, 
and denounce what I believe to be so 
much deeper, larger, less cruel than they 
are? ‘The doctrine of the National Review 
is, that one must exalt the present above 
the past in order that the future may be 
better than the present. I utterly re- 
pudiate that doctrine. Meculer pour 
mieux sauter is, I hold, the maxim of 
all true reformation. I know of none 
which has not appealed to the past against 
the present, and which has not ths won 
blessings for the future. Old charters 
have always been the barriers against 
prerogative, the grand helps to the 
assertion of eternal principles. Let the 
Spectator rebuke our cowardice as 
much as it pleases; let it warn us of 
the danger of preferring our ecclesias- 
tical emoluments to truth ; but let it 
not hope to make us more true and 
less selfish, by binding us in slavery to 
an age which has tried long to worship 
God and mammon together, and which, 
if a better spirit is not infused into it, 
will end with proclaiming mammon to 
be the only God. 


Your obedient servant, 
F, D, Maurice. 
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TWO SONNETS. 


BY SYDNEY DOBELL. 
1—TO MRS. J. S. B. 


Dear Friend, once, in a dream, I, looking o’er 

The past, saw the Four Seasons slow advance 

Dancing, and, dancing, each her cognizance 

So gave and took that neither dancer bore 

Her sign, but in another’s symbol wore 

An amulet to lessen or enhance 

Herself: till as they fast and faster dance 

I see a dancé and lose the dancing four. 

Thus thy dear Poet, at his sportive will, 

Commingling every seasonable mood 

Of old and young, and the peculiar ill 

Of each still healing with the other’s good, 

sends to a circle life’s proverbial span 
Where childhood, youth, and age are unity in man. 


IIl.—TO TOCHTERCHEN, ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


As one doth touch a flower wherein the dew 
Trembles to fall, as one unplaits the ply 
Of morning gossamer, so tenderly 
My spirit touches thine. Yet, daughter true 
And fair, great Launcelot’s mighty nerve and thew 
Best clove a king or caught a butterfly, 
(Since each extreme is perfect mastery 
—Accurate cause repaid in the fine due 
Of just effect—) and, child, it should be so 
With Love. The same that nicely plundereth 
The honeyed zephyrs for thy cates and wine 
Should train thee with the tasks of toil and woe, 
Or hold thee against adverse life and death, 

Or give thee from my breast to dearer arms than mine. 


ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 


BY THOMAS HUGHES, AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN AT OXFORD.” 


A Frew weeks ago public attention was 
again called to the state of the press in 
France. The law by which the signature 


mous pamphlets which have of late 
become so prevalent there, in favour of 
the latter. 





of articles in newspapers has been made 
cumpulsory there was commented on by 
special correspondents, and a contrast 
drawn between the signed newspaper 
articles in that country and the anony- 


One might have looked for some 
‘further notice of the matter, some 
weighing of the merits of the two 
systems—the personal and im:personal— 
in our papers. But nothing happened. 
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With the exception of one leader in 
the Times, on which I propose to make 
a few remarks, not a word was said on 
the subject. This is a great pity, for it 
is a most important one, and deserves 
the best attention we can give to it. 
People tell us, and very truly I think, 
that the press has become a fourth estate 
in the realm. Many believe it to be, 
or at any rate that it is likely soon to 
be, the most powerful of the four. We 
are all interested then in thinking about 
it, and making up ourminds, each for him- 
self, how far at present it is in a healthy 
state—whether we ought to be satisfied 
with it as it stands, or to try to get 
it amended, and in what particulars. 
Each of us may be able to do but little 
towards any reform which he may think 
desirable, but that is no reason why he 
shouldn’t do what he can. And so 
every Englishman, who values the 
freedom which we have, and is anxious 
that it should take no taint in our 
generation, ought to give as much spare 
thought as he can to the consideration 
of what the press ought to be like in a 
free country. As soon as he turns to 
this part of his social duties he will 
find this question of anonymous writing 
meet him at every step. Any man’s 
honest thoughts on the subject may be 
of some use to others ; so I shall make 
no excuse for giving mine ; and I hope 
the intelligent part of my countrymen 
will give me a hearing. I do not ask this 
as an outsider, but as a member of the 
fourth estate myself, and one who has 
had much experience of public writing 
both in his own name, and anonymously. 
At any rate, I have this claim on their 
attention, that I am writing against my 
own interest ; for, selfishly speaking, 
anonymous writing is to my taste by far 
the pleasantest, and, if I didn’t believe 
that there are serious objections to it on 
public grounds, I most assuredly should 
never say a word against it. 

Let us see then, in the first place, 
what the 7imes has to say on the subject. 
There is nothing like having a text, and 
the higher the authority from which the 
text is taken the better. 

The article in question, after giving 


a sketch of the present state of the 
French press, goes on, “ Ministers and 
“ writers in France are alike convinced 
“ that anonymous writing carries power, 
“and that the power is lost as soon as 
“ the anonymous character is given up.” 
Everybody in England will agree with 
the French ministers and writers so far. 
No doubt anonymous writing does carry 
power. In other words, over and above 
the weight or power which a given 
article would carry by reason of its 
intrinsic worth, it does, in fact, carry a 
surplus weight and power by reason 
that it is anonymous. Certainly that 
surplus power which its anonymous 
character gives it the article will lose 
when that anonymous character is given 
up. But the article will still carry the 
weight and power which its intrinsic 
worth gives it; and the question for us 
is, not whether anonymous writing 
carries power, not whether power is lost 
when the anonymous character is given 
up—both these we all answer at once 
with the 7imes in the affirmative—but 
whether it is good or not for the country 
that this extra power should be taken 
off the article, that the article should 
stand for what it is worth, and for 
neither more nor less. This question is 


just the one which the 7Zimes, and all 


other thick and thin advocates of ano- 
nymous writing, simply ignore. 

Then comes one of those knock-me- 
down assertions which meet one so often 
in the leading journal, and to the 
liberal use of which I believe it owes 
much of its undoubted power,—*“ There 
“ is not the smallest doubt in any quarter 
“but that anonymous writing is the 
‘ only eligible or effective form of public 
“writing. About that fact there is no 
“ question at all. The only question is, 
whether public writing should be 
allowed to be powerful or not—in 
other words, whether the action of 
a free press should or should not be 
“ tolerated.’ 

This is what was familiarly known in 
our younger days as “a facer.” One 
feels fairly grassed and on one’s back 
for a moment or two after reading it. 
“ Anonymous writing the only effective 


- 
. 
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“ public writing! About that fact there 
“is no question at all!” No question 
at all! Then the less said the soonest 
mended, and we had better lie quietly 
where we have fallen, and look placidly 
up into the sky. But presently, when 
Leviathan has passed right over us, and 
we are conscious that we have still some 
power of discerning what is and what 
is not left in us, we sit up, and 
look the matter in the face again. 
“ Anonymous the only effective form 
of public writing?” Why, who are in 
very fact the most effective living public 
writers, the few men who are moulding 
the thought of our day? Maurice in 
theology, Mill in political science, Dar- 
win in natural science, Ruskin in art, 
and the rest of them! Take what realm 
of thought we will, and what do we 
find? The effective men, the most 
serious writers, scarcely ever write 
anonymously ; several of those above- 
named, never. Come down a step lower 
to current literature and what do we 
find? Why, that the custom of signing, 
or at any rate of ear-marking articles 
and dropping the impersonal, is coming 
into use more and more in periodical 
literature, in the monthly and weekly 
magazines more especially. Surely this 
is one form of public writing, and an 
eligible and effective one for certain 
purposes, or it would not be so much 
in demand. 

Sut on this point of the comparative 
efficiency of anonymous writing take 
the most notorious case in point for the 
last dozen years—the volume of Essays 
and Reviews. There is no one of them 
that would not have passed unnoticed 
in oné or other of the Quarterlies had 
they been published anonymously. 
Their effectiveness lay, somewhat per- 
haps in the grouping, but chiefly in the 
names which were affixed to them. Has 
it been for the good of the nation, the 
Church, the writers themselves, that 
their names were published? I can 
have no hesitation in answering, yes. 

If, however, by “public writing,” 
writing for newspapers only is intended, 
surely it is throwing dust in our eyes 
to put the proposition in this form. 
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“ Public writing” must mean all writ- 
ing that is published. But, taking the 
words in their narrowest sense, are they 
true then? By no means. To go no 
farther than the Times itself, what 
portions of it are the most effective ? 
[ believe that the letters on important 
questions, signed by persons who are 
known to understand their subjects, are 
far more effective than leaders. Take 
one question which has been up lately, 
“ rifled ordnance.” Does not a letter 
signed “ Armstrong,” or “ Whitworth,” 
carry more weight here than a dozen 
leaders, and ought it not to do so ? 

Besides, to judge by my own experi- 
ence, so far from there being no doubt 
that anonymous writing is the only 
eligible and effective form of newspaper 
writing, I find the persons amongst 
whom I live constantly debating the 
point whether anonymous writing ought 
to be tolerated. There is none on 
which opinions are more honestly and 
widely divided ; but I must say that, on 
the whole, the persons who are generally 
in the right lean against anonymous 
writing, or at most hold it to be an 
unavoidable evil. 

There is in fact, then, a very grave 
question on this point, where the 7'imes 
says there is none atall. Let us now look 
at the other half of the proposition. 
“The only question is, whether public 
“ writing should he allowed to be power- 
“ful or not—in other words, whether 
“the action of a free press should or 
“should not be tolerated.” I should 
say that, on the contrary, here there is 
no question at all. In England, it is 
our great boast and blessing that, 


“girt by friend or foe, 
A man may say the thing he will.” 


Public speech and public writing are, 
and must be allowed to be, just as 
powerful as they cai manage to become. 
Not only the most absolute freedom 
of speech and writing is tolerated, but 
no single voice in the nation is lifted up 


‘against that freedom. And the question 


of the freedom of the press has nothing 
whatever to do with, and should be kept 
wholly apart from, that of anonymous 
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writing. It may be a question indeed 
whether I, having in my own person 
and name the acknowledged right of 
saying and printing whatever I please, 
should have the further right of doing 
it without giving my name, behind an 
abstraction called “we,” which may 
mean anybody, or everybody, or nobody. 
Just as in the ease of voting, I have now 
the unquestioned right of giving my 
vote openly at an election for any candi- 
date I please. The most bigoted advo- 
cate of the ballot will not deny this, 
although he will contend that I ought 
to have the further right of giving it 
secretly ; in which contention the 7imes, 
and the greater part of the nation, 
would be against him. I cannot see 
why the same rule should not be good 
for voting and for writing. 

Again, while we are on the question 
of the power of “public writing,” it 
does not matter how powerful writing 
is, provided the power be genuine. Any 
power which a man gains from his 
character for ability, honesty, disinter- 
estedness, is of the right sort. It has 
been fairly earned, and may fairly be 
used. Abuse of it will soon tell, and 
he will lose it. But power which a 
man gains from being shrouded in 
mystery—which he owes, not to his own 
character, but to the vague sort of belief 
that he is the representative of some 
great unknown which haunts the majo- 
rity of readers of newspapers—is not 
genuine, and can benefit neither himself 
nor any one else. 

The Zimes goes on to state its own 
theory on the subject of the responsi- 
bility of journalism :—“ The respon- 
“sibility of an article rests with the 
“ conductors of a newspaper. It reflects 
“the opinions of the journal, and it 
“ would be nothing but. a fraud on the 
“ public if it were issued as the work 
“ of a single man.” “The statement that 
an article reflects the opinions of the 
journal in which it appears has no real 
meaning, for a journal can no more 
have opinions than the printing press 
which is used to bring out each succeed- 
ing number. A thing can have no 
opinions. Each article is the work of 


some single man, and, if an honest one, 
contains as forcible a statement as that 
man can make of what he thinks ona 
given subject. No doubt the responsi- 
bility of publishing it rests with the 
conductors ; that is to say, with the 
editor or editors. They can accept or 
reject it; the writer can consult with 
them, and may modify some of his 
opinions in deference to theirs. He has 
access to any books or documents which 
belong to the establishment, and has 
thus facilities for getting at facts which 
he would otherwise be without. But 
after all the article is his, and the more 
his responsibility for it is brought home 
to him the better for himself and his 
readers. It is no more a fraud on the 
public to issue it as the work of a single 
man than it is to issue the speech of a 
Secretary of State as his speech: the 
fraud, if any, lies in issuing it as the 
work of a ntysterious “we.” The 
notion that he is to put aside his own 
individuality, that he is to “ reflect ” 
the opinions of a journal, or of the con- 
ductors of a journal, or, indeed, that 
he is to “reflect” anything, is about 
as mischievous a one as a man can 
have in his head when he sits down 
to write; and it is this which lowers 
the character of so much of our public 
writing. 

The Times then returns to its text, 
and tells us that the French press may 
trace many of its misfortunes to “the 
“ neglect of that impersonality by which 
“a real press is necessarily charac- 
“ terized.” One is rather puzzled to 
get it clear in one’s head how any thing 
can be characterized—that is, distin- 
guished from any other thing—by 
impersonality. But assuming that it 
can be so in some sense, how can it be 
more real for being impersonal ? 

The chief writers for the French 
press were men who were aiming at 
political power and promotion, and 
found their work as writers tell for this 
end. “The result was,” says the Times, 
“ that a French journal, instead of being 
“ what an English paper is, was simply 
“an organ of a particular section, con- 
“ducted not for the instruction or 
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“ advantage of the public, but for the 
“ benefit of certain individuals.” 

Here again it is not easy to under- 
stand what is meant. All English 
papers which give correct news are so 
far conducted for the instruction or ad- 
vantage of the public. Beyond this, 
every English paper is conducted for 
the instruction and advantage of the 
public, which honestly and ably advo- 
cates certain definite views. For that 
part of the public which does not 
hold with such views is nevertheless 
benefited by having them well and 
distinctly put, though it may not ac- 
knowledge the obligation. But, after 
thus much has been allowed, I must say 
that the sort of paper here shadowed out 
as the typical English newspaper does 
not seem to be at all the kind of thing 
we want. What are we to make of a 
newspaper conducted for the “instruc- 
tion and advantage of the public,” and 
“not for the benefit of certain indi- 
viduals?” You don’t know where to 
have such a paper. It is neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl. The description is 
rather grand, but too vague. One is 
reminded of the creed of the Yankee 
candidate— 


“ Kind o’ promiscuous I go it | 
For the whole country, and the 
ground 
I take, as fur as I can show it, 
Ts, pretty generally all round.” 


The warning drawn from the French 
press is not in point. The cases are 
not parallel. Our social organization, 
our customs and habits, are so different 
from theirs, that what was a danger for 
them, while they had a free press, is 
none for us. Their leading writers were 
scrambling for political power ; success- 
ful journalism was recognised as a step- 
ping-stone to high office. There is happily, 
as yet, nothing of the kind amongst us. 
The aspirants to office have to make their 
claims good in another field altogether. 
In nine cases out of ten our ministers 
are chosen from those men of a certain 
rank and social position who have taken 
up public life as a profession, and who 
can afford to do this. In the tenth case, 
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as a rule, it is a professional man, or 
man of business, who rises to high office, 
and not a public writer. Reputation as 
an anonymous journalist would be more 
likely to hinder than help him. Our 
system has its bad side, no doubt, but 
the good greatly outweighs the evil; 
and, at any rate, it is undeniably our 
system. It might be different if our 
public writing were not anonymous. 
Then, if a man had been known for 
years as a consistent and clear-sighted 
writer on politics, he would very pro- 
bably be recognised as a fit man for 
office. Butas there is the open arena of 
political life where he must win his 
spurs in his own name, it would tell 
against him; his competitors would 
think (and with good reason) that he was 
not fighting fair if he were known to be 
playing his own game, and writing up 
himself and his own doings anonymously, 
in a newspaper. 

sut, to return to the character of our 
English journals ; one must gladly admit 
that there are several which are con- 
ducted in a larger sense than has been 
hitherto admitted, “for the instruction 
and advantage of the public.” But 
why? Because the chief writers are, so 
far as internal evidence goes, men of 
strong convictions and large views, who 
think on the questions of the day by 
the light of certain fixed principles, and 
are bent on making those principles 
triumphant, whatever temporary popu- 
larity they may sacrifice in the process. 
But these are just the journals to which 
the 7imes’ definition, if I understand it, 
will not apply. They do not in the 
least set up for representing or reflecting 
public opinion; they constantly run 
counter to it, and aim at directing, and 
not at reflecting. The value and com- 
fort of them is, that you are sure of the 
ground they stand on. You turn to 
them with the certainty that, in discus- 
sing any new question, they will start 
from old principles which you know, 
and get to their conclusions by processes 


- which you recognise, and are familiar 


with. You are sure that, even when in 
doubt from the deficiency or conflict of 
evidence, they will never be sending up 
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balloons to see which way the wind is 
likely to blow. These journals make 
no pretence whatever of representing 
the public, or reflecting public opinion, 
and therein lies their worth. If they 
were the rule, and not the rare excep- 
tion, it would scarcely be worth while 
to raise the question as to anonymous 
writing. 

But the fact is far otherwise. The 
characteristic of our English newspapers 
to which the Zimes alludes, and of 
which it is itself the great example, 
is, that they strive, before all things, 
to be the organs and mirrors of public 
opinion. I quite admit that they may 
do this honestly, believing it to b the 
best thing for England ; I only question 
whether it is so now, or can be so under 
any circumstances. “The public,” and 
“ public opinion,” are mere abstractions. 
The words can’t mean “ the nation” 
and “the nation’s opinion,” because on 
every question there is a large mino- 
rity in the nation, and no single news- 
paper, therefore, can have a right to put 
itself forward as representing the nation. 
The sense in which the words “ public 
opinion” seem to be used is, ‘the 
“opinion of the majority for the time 
“being,” which opinion is generally 
wrong, and always fluctuating. The 
consequence is, that the papers which 
set up for reflecting it are constantly 
balancing, especially when any new 
question of grave interest comes up. 
You never can be sure of the principles 
they go upon; you never can be sure 
even after they have apparently pledged 
themselves to some detinite view, that 
they will not suddenly “’bout ship,” 
and be off on the other tack. The skill 
and ability with which the best of them 
(the Times, of course, conspicuously) do 
their work is marvellous; but, if the 
work is one which had much better not 
be done, this only makes matters worse. 
The sagacity with which they manage 
to keep a little ahead of John Bull— 
putting into words the idea which is 
just coming to meturity in his brain, 
and always managing to be on his right 
side—has the eflect of keeping him in 
the best humour with himself, and 
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nursing his already sufficiently strong 
belief that he is quite the freest and 
finest Bull on the earth’s pastures, but 
leaves him without any fixed principles 
whatever to guide himself by, which he 
is sadly in need of in these days. 

But would all this be mended if anony- 
mous writing were dropped? Probably, 
at least to some small extent ; for, when 
we were writing in our own names, we 
should not be inclined to use such tall 
language about big “ we,” ‘as if little we 
had been just that minute authorized by 
the whole British nation to speak in its 
name. Then, again, we should probably 
set to work to get some fixed principles, 
auc io grub a little deeper through the 
crust of politics, which most of us 
hardly care to do while we are writing 
anonymously. Our readers, on the other 
hand, would derive the greatest benefit, 
for they would pretty soon take ow 
measure, and would read the lucubra- 
tions of some of us, and skip those of 
others ; just as they treat the speeches 
of our brethren of the third estate of 
the realm already. (By the way, what 
right have we of the fourth estate to 
such an advantage over them? The 
greatest bore in the House is not allowed 
to shout in a feigned voice from behind 
a door.) The time which would be 
saved to any busy citizen who might 
take no particular interest in high art, 
by being able at a glance to see when- 
ever the party who does the balancing 
business for his journal was going on, 
would be a serious gain to the nation. 

But the habit of anonymous writing 
is apt to foster much worse sins than 
those of sometimes doing Sir Oracle, and 
taking the paying side of every question. 
The sort of scurrilous and blasphemous 
abuse of those who differ from them, 
which distinguishes some of the so- 
called religious newspapers, would surely 
never see the light if the authors had to 
sign it. But there is no need to go so 
low for examples of the evils of imper- 
sonality when they are ready to one’s 
hand in the highest class of papers. 
Take the Saturday Review, for instance, 
the most successful, if not the most 
popular, of weekly journals, and one 
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which prides itself on its tone, and on 
being written by men of refined minds, 
and of scholastic acquirements. In these 
pages, if anywhere, the courtesies of 
journalism were to be illustrated and 
observed. One could almost fancy that 
every contributor must write in white 
kid gloves, when one found them ob- 
jecting to the omission of “ Mr.” before 
Tennyson’s name, and taking up such- 
like small points of punctilio seriously. 
Although it savoured a little of trousers 
to the legs of the piano, yet it was a 
move in the right direction. On the 
other hand, there was an absence of 
cant about the Saturday, and a determi- 
nation to call things by their plain 
names, and not to give in to any popular 
ery, but to test and sift it, and show 
what it was worth, which, in the early 
and best days of that paper, made it a 
very valuable and refreshing antidote 
to much of the current newspaper 
twaddle of the day. From the first, 
indeed, there was too much of the criti- 
cal element in it, too little sympathy 
with, or faith in, anybody or anything. 
The writers seemed to be dwelling in 
some serene sphere above the influence 
of human hope, and grief, and joy, 
whence they could look down. on the 
world and all in it, and pour unimpas- 
sioned and epigrammatic comment on 
the heads of blundering purblind mortals. 
Still, at that time, they were well up to 
their parts. If they dwelt in Olympus, 
and celestial ichor, instead of blood, 
circulated in their veins, at any rate 
they made good use of their superior 
height, and took eare that we should 
always feel that there was another side 
to every question, for which quite as 
much could be said as for the one we 
held, but, that on the whole, the less 
said about either, by any one but the 
Saturday, the better. This view, brought 
out again and again with much quaint 
ingenuity, and humour, and sadness, was 
the key-note of the paper—that wherein 
its strength lay. 1 can't resist giving 
perhaps the most striking and character- 
istic specimen of it, which has hung in 
my mind ever since it appeared, and in 
which the Suturdwy may be said to have 
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culminated, as it has never touched so 
high a note before or since. 

The condition of our life is that we 
stand on a narrow “strip of the shore, 
“ waiting till the tide, which has washed 
“away hundreds of millions of our 
“ fellows, shall wash us away also into a 
“ country of which there are no charts, 
“and from which there is no return. 
** What little we know about that un- 
“seen world comes to this—that it con- 
“ tains extremes of good and evil, awful 
“ and mysterious beyond all human ex- 
“ pression or conception, and that those 
“ tremendous possibilities are connected 
“ with our conduct here. It is surely 
‘* wiser and more manly to walk silently 
“ by the shore of that silent sea, than 
“to boast with puerile exultation over 
“ the little sand-castles which we have 
“ employed our short leisure in building 
“up. Life can never be matter of ex- 
“ ultation, nor can the progress of arts 
“and sciences ever really fill the heart 
“of a man, who has a heart to be 
“filled. In its relation to what is to 
“be hereafter, there is, no doubt, no 
“ human occupation which is not awful 
“and sacred, for such occupations are 
“the work which is here given us to 
“do; our portion in the days of our 
“vanity. But their intrinsic value is 
“ like that of schoolboys’ lessons. They 
“are worth just nothing at all, except 
“ as a discipline and atask. It is right 
“ that a man should rejoice in his own 
“ works, but it is very wrong to allow 
“them for one instant to obscure that 
“ eternity from which alone they derive 
“their importance. Steam-engines and 
“ cotton-mills have their greatness, but 
“life and death are greater and older. 
“ Men lived, and died, and sorrowed, 
“and rejoiced before these things were 
“known, and they could do so again. 
“Why mankind was created at all, 
“ why we still continue to exist, what 
“has become of that vast multitude 
“which has passed, with more or less 


_“ sin and misery, through this mysterious 


“ earth, and what will become of those 

“ vaster multitudes which are treading, 

“and will tread the same wonderful 

“path—these are the great insoluble 
m2 
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“ problems which ought to be seldom 
“ mentioned, but never for one instant 
“forgotten. Strange as it may appear 
“to popular lecturers, they really do 
“make it seem rather unimportant 
“ whether, on an average, there is, or is 
“ not a little more or less good nature, 
“a little more or less comfort, and a 
“little more or less knowledge in the 
“ world.” 

This is not much of a gospel for poor 
men, who have to work and not to talk 
in the world, and have a dim sort of 
notion of irying to set the crooked things 
about them somewhat straighter, to 
make the rough places of life somewhat 
smoother, for those with whom their 
lot brings them into contact. But yet it 
is good as far as it goes ; a manful if 
not hopeful putting of a view of life, 
which, if it will not help and strengthen 
men to do wise and good acts, will, at 
any rate, be likely to keep them from 
dving silly ones. 

But whether it be that success has 
made Saturday Reviewers reckless, or 
that the writers are no longer the same, 
or that they are getting tired of Olympus, 
certain it is that of late the immortals 
have given up their high style, and have 
come down on the common pavement 
amongst ordinary mortals. Alas! that 
instead of setting us a good example 
when there, they should have broken 

tout into the sort of virulent sauciness 
which the street-boys and costermongers 
of the press give us quite enough of al- 
ready, and which might well have been 
left to them. Probably they don’t like 
the discovery that ordinary mortals have 
elbows. 

Out of dozens of instances of what I 
mean, which the files of the Saturday for 
the last few months wovld furnish, I will 
only re‘er to one, and to that one because 
I was myself part of the subject-matter 
operated upon. The article in question 
was entitled “Genial Socialism.” I sup- 
pose from the context that the writer 
thought he was saying something very 
diagreeable to me when he hit upon the 
nickname, whereas I should have con- 
sidered it a compliment had there been 

any evidence that he had the least 
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notion of the real meaning of either of 
the words he was using, But the article 
is chiefly an attack on Trades Unions. 
An instance of one murder is cited (as 
to the truth of which I know nothing, 
and neither deny or admit that it 
was traceable to a Union. Then the 
article goes on, “similar outrages have 
“been committed in other parts of the 
“ country, but we need not lengthen the 
“list ;” and then it comments with the 
usual flippancy on “ the sentimentalism 
of assassination,” and “the murders of 
the Trades Unions.” 

Now here the writer is speaking, I 
should hope, without having made any 
inquiry, or taken the least trouble to 
ascertain the truth. But, if this be so, 
he had no right as a gentleman to make 
charges against hundreds of thousands 
of his fellow-countrymen founded on 
superficial and hostile newspaper gossip. 
If it be not so—if he has really made 
himself acquainted with the character 
and action of the trades societies for the 
last few years—why, I can only say he 
is publishing anonymously a gross and 
wicked libel, knowing it to be such.! 

This is the spirit of much of the re- 
cent speech of Saturday Reviewers. 
They have also lately given us a glimpse 
of their opinions on one of the most 
important points connected with public 
writing. 

In a recent article on “ The Weapons 
of Controversy ” (the good taste of which 
article, under all the circumstances, is 
much more than questionable), we are 


' The writers in the Saturday Review seem 
to respect Mr. J. S. Mill’s writings. The fol- 
lowing passage from his last work might sug- 
gest a different treatment of the trades societies 
question to them :-—‘‘On the question of 
“ strikes, for instance, it is doubtful if there 
“ is so much as one of the leading members of 
* either honse, who is not firmly convinced that 
“the reason of the matter is unqualifiedly on 
“ the side of the masters, and that the men’s 
“view is simply absurd. Those who have 
“ studied the question know how far this is 
“from being the case, and in how different 
“ and how infinitely less superficial a manner 
“the point would have to be argued if the 
‘classes who strike were able to make them- 
“ selves heard in l'ariiament.” — Representative 
Government, p. 57. For “ Parliament” read 
“the press.” 
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instructed in the nature and objects of 
ridicule as a weapon of controversy, 
from the point of view of the Saturday. 
The position taken up by the writer is, 
that ridicule used against opinions or 
acts which are not ridiculous is harm- 
less. This is true, no doubt, in the long 
run. ‘The truth can never, in the end, 
be hurt by ridicule, or any other weapon 
of controversy. But it is not true—it is 
just the reverse of true—as regards both 
those who raise such laughs as the 
Saturday approves, and those who join 
in them. To leave us in no doubt as to 
what in his eyes is a fair use of ridicule, 
the writer quotes a passage from Sydney 
Smith’s writings, in which he answers a 
complaint of the Methodists against his 
mode of attacking them, by comparing 
them to fleas and lice, who are “ to be 
“caught, killed, and cracked, in the 
“ manner and by the instruments which 
“are found most efficacious for their 
“ destruction ; and the more they ery 
“out, the greater, plainly, is the skill 
“used against them.” Now, the Me- 
thodists, with all their faults, were a 
body of his fellow-citizens, many of 
whom, in all points, except powers of 
satire and ridicule, might well have 
borne a comparison with the witty canon. 
The whole of his works would not, pro- 
bably, afford so gross an instance of low 
and bad ridicule; and this is the one 
which the Saturday selects to indorse. 
So far as it is able, I must allow that it 
consistently strives to reach the bad 
taste of its model. The fact is, that in 
very few human beings or human socie- 
ties is the tone so pure and noble, that 
some petty dislike or jealousy of men, 
some impatience of new and unpalatable 
truth, will not be warmed into life by, 
and start out to enjoy and applaud, the 
most unjust and shallow ridicule—the 
more unjust and shallow the better for 
this purpose. Moreover, it does often 
happen that the men who have hold of, 
and are struggling by word and act to 
express, some truth not yet received, are 


themselves inconsiderate, and hasty, and ° 


eccentric. Nothing is easier than for 
those who sit in the seat of the scorner 
to mass the man and the truth for which 
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he is witnessing in one common con- 
tempt, and for the time to blind the 
eyes of fools, and raise the langh of the 
thoughtless ; but it is not the kind of 
work which does any one good at the 
time, or for which the world has any 
reason to be thankful. What do we 
think now of Jeffrey's ridicule of Words- 
worth? But it hindered many from 
reading and profiting by his poems. Has 
not every one of us seen instances of 
the poorest ridicule hindering boys or 
men from taking a manly and righteous 
course ? 

Such ridicule as that of the Saturday 
of late never did nor ever can do any good. 
If they care for it at all, it only drives 
men further wrong. ‘The only ridicule 
which can do good is that behind which 
lies sympathy with the persons ridi- 
culed, and a sincere desire to bring them 
right, and not to lead them further 
astray. 

Would not these failings of the Satur- 
day, too, be likely to disappear if the 
writers had to sign? They could not 
thereby certainly acquire any sort of 
belief, or be put into sympathy with any 
class of their countrymen, but they 
would learn to keep within bounds, to 
think rather more of what they really 
have to say, and rather less of mere 
smartness, 

These are the two leading instances 
of the specially English newspaper, 
according to the Zimes detinition—the 
newspaper without cause, or party, or 
definite principle, but conducted “ for 
the instruction and advantage of the 
public,” generally. Not that 1 mean to 
compare such dissimilar entities. The 
Times is like a great ctalwart leader 
at the head of a mob, who shoulders 
you from the wall, and if you remon- 
strate, kicks you into the gutter ; who is 
just as likely to meet you in the face if 
you are going east as if you are going 
west ; but, nevertheless, is thoroughly 
English when he has made up his mind 
which way he means to go for the time 
being. The Saturday is the very oppo- 
site of all this, and gets its following 
(apart from its ability) by fine-gentle- 
manly airs, insouciance, and indiffer- 
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entism. But, different as they are, it 
seems to me that impersonality fosters 
the special vices of each, and that both 
would be the better for an infusion of 
the personal. 

No one would deny, I suppose, that 
the burthen of proof must lie on those 
who maintain that anonymous writing 
is the best form of periodical writing. 
Prima facie, it cannot be doubted that se- 
erecy is a bad thing. The habit of open 
dealing in all matters has been always 
acknowledged and reverenced as a 
manly—one may almost say, the man- 
ly—virtue, ever since there was a man 
on the earth. What special cireum- 
stances are there then in modern society ; 
how have we got so out of gear, that the 
contrary has become true for us, and it 
has come to be for the good of all that 
those who address us from day to day, 
and week to week, on the most deeply 
interesting subjects, should do so from 
behind a veil! In short, what is there 
to be said in favour of anonymous 
writing, and the mighty “we” ? 

The most powerful of our English 
newspapers has, in its last essay, as we 
have scen, left us pretty much in the 
dark on the question—in fact, has not 
condescended to argue or give reasons, 
though it has spoken plainly enough as 
to its own belief; so we must hunt for 
the reasons ourselves. I shall be very 
glad if my attempt to consider the ques- 
tion should lead any af our best jour- 
nalists to discuss it, even though they 
should do it anonymously, and take me 
severely to task for my heresy. Mean- 
time, I will do the best I can to state 
the opposite views to my own. 

In the first place, a very large, and 
probably the best, part of the writing 
in newspapers (to which we will confine 
ourselves) is the work of men in other 
professions—often of young men, at any 
rate of men who have some spare time 
on their hands. In England we are 
still believers in the old saying that 
“the cobbler should stick to his last.” 
It is well that we are so, On the whole 
the belief is a wholesome one, and helps 
to make us the therough-going race 
which we boast of being, and to a grea 
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extent are. Of late, indeed, we seem to 
be beginning to open our eyes to the 
fact, that other knowledge beside that 
of leather goes to the making of a 
really first-rate pair of shoes; but, on 
the whole, no doubt it is still true that 
a young man is damaged in a strictly 
professional sense if it is known that he 
has any serious pursuit outside his pro- 
fession, especially if it is known that he 
writes for newspapers. But yet men 
must live, and maintain their station in 
life (and their wives and families, if they 
are lucky enough to have them), during 
those long years which must be lived 
through before the ablest amongst us 
can hope to make a livelihood in a 
liberal profession. Is it not good for the 
nation that such men should write ? 
Ought they to be damaged professionally 
by writing! If they are not to be 
damaged, must they not write anony- 
mously ? 

Admitting it to be good that they 
should write, and that they ought not to 
be damaged by writing, 1 don’t see that 
it follows that they must or ought to 
write anonymously, It may be better 
for them so far as their own individual 
chances of getting on are concerned, and 
vet worse for the nation ; and, if these 
interests clash, the individuals must go 
to the wall. Besides, if they don’t feel 
strongly enough about a subject to risk, 
something that they may say their say 
on it, they had better not write. 

sut, even if they were debarred from 
other subjects, they would still have pro- 
fessional subjects open to them-—a large 
field, if not so easy a one or so luerative. 
For, prejudiced as we are, none of us 
think a man a worse lawyer or doctor 
for having gained a reputation as a 
writer on jurisprudence or medicine. 
Again, it is urged that it is a good thing 
for a young writer to sink his indivi- 
duality. His vanity would be flattered 
by seeing his own name affixed day 
after day, or week after week, to lead- 
ing articles in a first-class journal! 
And, when a man is past the age of 
vanity in such matters, he may very 
well dislike to see his own name con- 
stantly in print. He may be one who 
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thinks in a quiet, sensible way on 
subjects of general interest, and whose 
views ought to be published; but, if 
publishing them involves giving his 
own nanie, he will not write. 

This, no doubt, is the strongest plea 
for anonymous writing, and it is not 
easy to answer it. The highest class of 
writers are just those to whom it comes 
home—the men who write from the 
most sincere convictions, and who have 
disciplined themselves into saying no- 
thing anonymously which they would 
not be ready and willing to say in their 
own names if called upon to do so. If 
the question were only as to such men, 
it would matter little how it might be 
decided. But they are exceptions. 
The great majority of us have not so 
disciplined ourselves and are never 
likely to do so; and it is much better 
for the country that the few should 
have to put some force on themselves, 
and sacrifice their desire for privacy, 
than that the many should go on familiar- 
ising themselves and their readers with 
the sort of licence and recklessness 
which is now the rule. 

There are no other arguments, I 
believe, but these, which need be con- 
sidered. On the other hand, another 
benefit which might arise from the 
discontinuance of the custom of anony- 
mous writing would be, the serious 
discouragement which would ; thereby 
be given to all the puffing and job- 
bery: which goes on behind the shield 
of the mighty “we.” At present “we” 
is the most unscrupulous, although not 
the most bare-faced, jobber amongst us. 
No hardened old first lord who ever 
came into oflice, with a following of 
needy second cousins, and a resolution 
to provide for them at his country’s 
expense, can hold a candle to us. The 
man in high station is comparatively 
harmless in these days when every little 
quiet job is ferreted out, and the whole 
battery of the press opens the fire of 
“public opinion” upon him. The 
whole country rings with the atrocity. 
His misdeed passes into a proverb. 
“ Don’t forget Dowb.” Who will ever 
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forget him, or a dozen other victims of 
injudicious patronage?! All which is 
very edifying and very right. Too 
much vigilance cannot be exercised in 
such matters. But, while keeping a 
sharp look-out for the motes in the 
eyes of public men, “we” have had no 
leisure to attend to the beams in our 
own. Alas, that one should have to 
confess that “we,” too, have our 
“Dowbs,” and their name is legion! 
“(Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” Who 
shall keep an eye on the watch-dogs ? 
If the nation had Argus himself to lay 
on, he would find his work well cut out 
for him, in watching “ we.” 

The simple fact is, that, as matters 
now stand, the temptation is aimost too 
great for human nature. The shapes it 
takes are manifold and subtle, suited to 
every man who can wield a pen and get 
a corner in a penny paper, from the 
writer of high politics down to the 
purveyor of shocking accidents and 
police reports. Though few of us may 
have friends or relatives in the high 
places of the earth, or playing for them, 
many of us have them more or less in 
some of the humbler walks of public 
life; almost all of us are interested in 
an author or two, or an inventor, or, at 
least, in some scheme or undertaking 
which is struggling to make a place for 
itself. Then there are the rivals of our 
said friends and relatives, and of our- 
selves, and the schemes and inventions 
which are elbowing those we are inter- 
ested in, and the authors we dislike, 
All these men and matters come before 
us day after day, and each of us has an 
audience of hundreds or thousands, as 
the case may be, who are more or less 
guided in their beliefs and acts by what 
we tell them about men, and books, and 
schemes, and inventions. For one of 
us who can be trusted to deal with all 
such men and things with perfect fair- 
ness and uprightness, when he is not 
writing in his own name, and when a 


1 The officer here alluded to is by all ac- 
counts a thoroughly efficient and able one, 
his great misfortuue being that he happened 
to have high interest. 
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few words, perhaps, of his will serve 
himself, or his friend, or his cause, or 
will hit a rival hard at a critical 
moment,—there are twenty of us, and 
not bad fellows either, who cannot. I 
think for one, it would be better for our- 
selves and the country if we were not 
in the way of the temptation. 

But my space is running short, though 
much remains to be said. The short 
fact is, that anonymous writing in news- 
papers benefits three sets of persons, 
and three sets of persons only, First, 
the proprietors, whose property is made 
more valuable by the custom. Secondly, 
the editors, who gain importance and 
prestige from the sort of mystery in 
which they are able to wrap themselves, 
Thirdly, we, the writers, who, while the 
custom prevails, can write with much 
less sense of responsibility, and there- 
fore much more copiously and easily ; 
making more money and giving less 
thought—who, if ill-natured, can say 
savage things against our foes, if good- 
natured can do puffing and backing jobs 
for our friends, which we should hesi- 
tate to say and do in our own names. 
The interest of all these three classes 
lies in the same direction, that of pro- 
longing the reign of the mighty “ we.” 
Of course as long as they hold well 
together they can keep that awful ab- 
straction on the throne. The whole of the 
rest of the world is of no avail against 
them, being to all intents and purposes 
powerless to express itself. Here and 
there a man may wince at some attack 
upon himself, imputing motives and dis- 
torting facts, and may break out in a 
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speech or pamphlet ; anothermay grumble 
at finding his paper singing black one day 
and white the next ; but the discontent 
will never become strong enough to com- 
pela reform. Indeed, newspaper readers 
are not likely to demand one. The 
taste of the bulk of them has been 
spoiled, Like other dram-drinkers, they 
crave a certain flavour, which they are 
used to, and will have, though they 
know that it is just that which is bad 
for them. The “smack” and spice of 
most of our newspaper-writing lies in its 
impersonality, and so the dram-drinkers 
—from the readers of the Saturday in 
the clubs and universities, to the readers 
of Reynolds in the New-cut and White- 
chapel—will go on consuming while 
they can get the spicy article easily. 

A division within the producing camp 
is the only chance the great consuming 
public has of a supply of healthier 
liquor. There are so many gentlemen 
of high character and feeling engaged 
more or less in writing for newspapers, 
that one can’t help being sanguine. If 
a few of them could only be made half 
as jealous for the character of their 
anonymous profession as those of them 
who have one are for that of their own 
more regular profession, there would be 
very soon a rebellion against “we.” 
Let the consumers only foster all signs 
of mutiny in the camp (such as the 
present), doing their best to encourage 
all malcontents, and we may all very well 
live to see the Zimes walking into anony- 
mous scribbling with its biggest cudgel. 
It has made several stranger changes 
since I became a “ constant reader,” 
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BY EDWARD DICEY, AUTHOR OF “ROME IN 1860,” “MemoIR oF Cavour,” &c, 


Some few months ago, as the story was 
told to me, a recent convert to Catholic- 
ism tried to console the Pope, during an 
access of unusual dejection, by assuring 
his Holiness, with more faith than 
originality, that come what might, the 
bark of St. Peter would never make 


shipwreck. “Ah!” groaned poor Pio 
Nono in reply, “la barca, no, ma il 
barcajuolo, si” the vessel doubtless 
would never founder, but the steersman 
might well tumble overboard. The 
story, authentic or not, illustrates clearly 
enough the broad fact, which lies at the 














bottom of the whole papal difficulty, 
that the question is one of persons not 
of principles. 

This fact, hardly, I think, appreciated 
enough in England, explains the other- 
wise almost unintelNgible circumstance 
that the Italian revolution has been 
hitherto unattended by any national reli- 
giousmovement. Forthe last twelve years 
the Church in Italy has been fighting a 
deadly, though a losing, battle against 
the nation. The natural result would 
appear to be, that in the hour of victory 
the nation would throw off its allegiance 
to its bitterest enemy. Such, however, 
has not been the case. Why it has not 
been so is a question on which I shall 
have something to say shortly. For the 
present it is enough to state that, 
hitherto, few symptoms of any religious 
reformation or revolution, as you choose 
to call it, have been exhibited in Italy. 
I know, indeed, that in Florence, Pisa, 
and Turin, there have sprung up, of late 
years, congregations of Italian Protes- 
tants. But as yet, the number of 
converts is small, and there has been 
no indication of the movement develop- 
ing from a sectarian into a national one. 
The reform agitation, if such it can 
be designated, which was headed by 
Gavazzi, at Naples, and supported by 
that gentleman’s English admirers, has 
been still less successful. Even in the 
first days of Garibaldi’s power, when 
Gavazzi, dressed in his red flannel shirt, 
used to harangue the mob in the 
Largo del Palazzo, his invectives were 
addressed against the persons of the 


priests, not against their doctrines ; and 
when the Dictator rashly gave him 


permission to preach in the old church 
of the Jesuits, the popular feeling in 
Naples was for once so decided, that 
the permission had to be retracted at 
once. The truth is, that if there is one 
thing an Italian dislikes more than a 
Protestant turned Catholic—and that is 
saying a good deal—it is a Catholic 
turned Protestant. If ever there is to 
be a reformation in Italy, it must be one 
of indigenous growth, not of foreign 
importation ; and the reformation, such 
as it is, will begin from the priesthood, 
not from the people. 
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At last, there seems to be some pro- 
spect of a national religious movement 
amongst the Italian clergy. In this 
movement, the name of the Abbé Pas- 
saglia has attracted mostattentionabroad. 
There are, however, other actors, playing 
a no less important part, of whom I wish 
to speak before entering on the case of 
Passaglia. One and all of these reformers 
profess unbounded allegiance to the 
Pope, and implicit faith in the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church. What they 
wish to reform is the ruling body at 
Rome, which, in their judgment, has 


misdirected the Pope's counsels, The 
danger they wish to avert is the 


growing alienation between the Church 
and the Italian people. In the words 
of the appeal made recently by Canon 
Reali to the Pope, “There is a schism, 
“not outward or fanatical, but real and 
“practical, which divides the sons of 
“ the same father and the children of the 
“same family; the laity are divided 
“from the clergy; the clergy are di- 
“vided amongst themselves ; the lower 
“priesthood are alienated from the 
“higher; the bishops are left isolated, 
“or united to each other solely by the 
“feeble bonds of party spirit, or fear, or 
“servility ; vast numbers of the faithful 
“ are diverted from the faith. . . churches 
“are deserted ; sacred science neglected 
“amidst the disputes of parties ; schools 
“are changed into nurseries of evil 
“passions for the young ; convents are 
“abandoned to dissensions, and sub- 
“ jected to malignant imputations ; while, 
“to sum up in one phrase, there is ruin 
“and confusion in the house of God.” 
Such is the state of things which the 
Italian reformers purpose to remedy. 
Foremost amongst them is Monsignor 
Liverani. This gentleman held high 
rank in the hierarchy of Rome. He was 
a domestic prelate, a canon of the Ba- 
silica of Santa Maria Maggiore, and a 
proto-notary of the papal chancellerie. 
He had the repute of a man of great 
learning; and, not long ago, was ac- 


‘ counted one of the shining lights of the 


Roman Church. His family were devoted 
to the papacy, and his father had been 
killed during the revolution as an ad- 
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herent of the Pope. Unfortunately for 
his peace and quiet, he could not approve 
of the system of hostility towards the 
Italian cause, inaugurated by the Vati- 
can. Probably on account of this dis- 
agreement with the ruling party at Rome, 
though, according to his own version, 
solely on account of failing health, he 
left Rome at the end of last January, 
for the healthier air of Florence. It 
was there that, in the month of June, 
Monsignor Liverani brought out his 
famous pamphlet, “ /1 Papato, [ Impero, 
e i Regno d'Italia,” recommending the 
Pope to make terms with the Italian 
Government. The position and reputa- 
tion of the writer attracted great atten- 
tion to the work, and the indignation of 
the Court of Rome was correspondingly 
bitter. Headed by Cardinal Patrizi, the 
most bigoted and pro-Austrian, perhaps, 
of the whole sacred college, the chapter 
of Santa Maria Maggiore at once be- 
sought the Pope to use “extraordi- 
nary measures” in order to enforce 
their colleague’s return to his vacant 
stall. Without more than a day’s 
delay, Pius IX. summoned Liverani 
to return to Rome within the space of 
two months, and then and there re- 
nounce and revoke the statements 
contained in his pamphlet, on pain of 
ipso facto losing his canonry. By 
canon law the stall could only be 
declared ipso facto vacant on account of 
such crimes as heresy, murder, or simony, 
and even then only after the three 
required citations ; but the Pope con- 
sidered the occasion important enough 
to outride common rules, and call for 
“extraordinary measures.” Monsignor 
Liverani thereupon addressed a letter to 
the Pope, offering to resign his canonry 
on the sole condition that “his cause 
“might be decided on by the ordinary 
“yeculations of the canon law, so as to 
“have the appearance of a judicial 
‘decision, not of an act of vengeance,” 
while at the same time he thus expressed 
his devotion to the Pope. “ Whatever 
“ judgment it may please your Holiness 
“to pronounce upon my work, ‘Jd Papato, 
“TImpero, e il Regno d'Italia, it can 
“never be so severe as to destroy or 


“weaken my docile submission to the 
“utterances of the Holy See, in which is 
“placed the glory, the boast, the con- 
“solation, and the hope of so many 
“millions of the faithful. Therefore, 
‘most blessed Father,condemn, reprove, 
“proscribe, and stigmatize my work as 
“seems best to you, and I will humbly 
“condemn and reprove it also.” 

No answer was returned to this sup- 
plication. Monsignor Liverani was de- 
prived, without trial, of his benefices. 
The Ultramontane papers, the Armonia 
and the Civilta Cattolica, abused him as 
a heretic and a renegade, and yet, even 
in his own narrative of the circumstances 
attending his deprivation, he expresses 
no doubt of papal infallibility or dissent 
from the doctrines of the Church. On 
the other hand he inveighs most bitterly 
against the clique who form the govern- 
ment of the Vatican, “Pray God,” so 
his narrative ends, “that Rome may 
“once for all be raised from the mire 
“ with which the foul host of hucksterers 
“has bespattered her—that the holy 
see may escape for ever from the 
snares of the Filippanis, the Mires, 
“the Antonellis, and the Bank of 
Rome—and that again it may be 
said of the Holy Pontiff, as it was 
‘ once said of the Divine author of his 
‘ priesthood, ‘He shall spare the poor 
and needy, and shall save the souls of 
“ the needy ; he shall redeem their soul 
“from deceit and violence; and pre- 
“cious shall their blood be in his 
“sight.’” The reproof which thus by 
inference is conveyed against the Court 
of Rome, is a grave and solemn one in 
the mouth of a papal prelate. 

The Court of Rome may possibly still 
retain the innocence of the dove ; it is 
certain she has lost the wisdom of the 
serpent. “ Whosoever is not with me 
is against me,” has become her motto, 
and any one of her members who refuses 
to believe in the temporal power being 
essential to the existence of the Church, 
is at once cut off from her communion. 
Thus friends and well-wishers are turned 
against their will into open reformers, 
A striking instance of this short-sighted 
policy is to be found in the story of the 


. 
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Canon Reali. This gentleman was, or, 
according to his own view, is, a monk 
of the order of San Salvator. During 
the revolutionary days of 1848 he was 
a warm partizan of the liberal doctrines, 
which Pius 1X. was then believed to 
profess. When the reaction set in, 
either terrified at his own rashness, or 
startled by the excesses of the revolu- 
tionary party, he abjured his liberal 
errors, and, as the condition of being 
allowed to retain his ecclesiastical func- 
tions, consented to retract a pamphlet 
he had published on the advisability of 
an alliance between the Pope and the 
revolution. Still he remained a marked 
man, suspected by the dominant faction. 
The course pursued by the Papal Govern- 
ment after its restoration, dispelled any 
hopes he might have formed that the 
Vatican had learnt wisdom by adversity ; 
and, when the hopes of the national 
party revived with the progress of Pied- 
mont, Canon Reali became an adherent 
of the cause of Italy. In 1859, he re- 
ceived an intimation, while residing at 
Fano, that he was likely to be summoned 
forcibly to Rome, to answer before the 
Inquisition for his opinions, and there- 
upon retired to Bologna, which had 
then revolted from the papal rule. 
Here he resided, in the convent of his 
order, until September, 1860, when he 
was sent to Turin, in order to petition 
the Government ,against the proposed 
dissolution of his convent—an errand in 
which he proved successful. Early in 
the present year he published a pam- 
phlet in Turin, entitled, “ Liberty of 
Conscience in relation to the temporal 
power of the Papacy.” This pamphlet, 
which advocated the separation of the 
temporal and spiritual power, was at 
once placed in the Index Expurgatorius 
of Rome, and the author was formally 
summoned to renounce his errors on 
pain of excommunication. ‘The Canon 
Reali appealed, but without effect. A 
decree was issued from the “ Sacra Con- 
gregazione” at Rome, couched in these 
curious terms :— 

“It certainly was to have been hoped 
“ that the priest Eusebio Reali, belong- 
“ ing to the regular canons of the most 


“freedom of the 
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“holy order of the ‘Salvatore Lateran- 
“ense,’ after having once publicly 
“ retracted his errors in former days, 
“would have remained firm to his 
“ plighted faith. From his public acts, 
“ however, it is evident that he has re- 
“turned to his vomit (sic), and has 
“ entered on a path of life which is not 
* only untitted for a man in holy orders, 
but offers grave cause of offence and 
“ scandal to Christian people. Being 
therefore only a disgrace and injury 
to his order, and there remaining no 
“hope of his reformation, our most 
“holy master, Pius 1X., though with 
regret, thinks it incumbent on him to 
remove a tainted sheep from amongst 
“his brethren, He therefore orders 
the Superior-General of the above- 
named order to proceed to the expul- 
“sion of Eusebio Reali, and herewith 
“declares him expelled, omitting the 
“ prescribed forms, and notwithstanding 
“any provisions that may exist to the 
* contrary.” 

This decree was communicated by the 
Superior-General to Reali, accompanied 
by a letter, in which the following re- 
markable passage occurred :—“I1 am 
“ certain you will lay the responsibility 
“ of this proceeding on our order. You 
“ may think as you like, but this false 
** impression is due to your ignorance of 
“the feelings entertained here in high 
“ quarters towards all priests who com- 
“promise themselves in the present 
“troubles. You ought to be acquainted 
“with the fact that all these acts are 
“done in cases where the Holy See 
“ considers that she has external and 
public evidence to proceed upon ‘ pro- 
“mio motu’ by his Holiness, and that 
“many other priests have been ex- 
“ pelled without any representation be- 
“ing made to the Pope by their order.” 
The heresy of which Reali seems to 
have been guilty consisted in disputing 
the validity of the French Ultramon- 
tane theory, that the temporal power 
of the Papacy was essential to the 
Catholie faith. For 
this heresy he has been expelled from 
his order, and ceprived, by the Pope 
himself, of the right of exercising his 


“ 
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religious functions. He refuses to admit 
the validity of this sentence, and still 
considers himself as a priest. He has 
been appointed to a Professorship in the 
Lyceum of Ravenna; and in spite of 
these acts of disobedience calls himself 
“a devout Catholic, ready to submit his 
“ private judgment to the judgment of 
“the Church,” and affects to see no 
defect in the Papal system, except in 
the composition of the “ Curia Romana.” 
“Down with the Pope’s counsellors” 
would be the battle-ery of his reform 
movement. “The Pope,” he writes in 
an expostulatory letter addressed to the 
head of his order in Rome, “is sur- 
“rounded by flatterers, and deceivers, 
“and traitors, who, Judas-like, sell 
“again in his person the blood of our 
* Divine Master. Society is torn to 
“pieces by a party which calls itself 
* Catholic, with as little right as Simon, 
“who thought he would barter with 
“ Saint Peter for the gifts of the Holy 
“Ghost. Italy is calumniated hy men 
“who call themselves devoted to the 
“ Holy See, and are, in truth, like the 
“ Pharisees, who crowded into the 
“ synagogue to get the foremost places. 
“The Church is torn to pieces by per- 
* sons who enter her service in order to 
“divide her vestments among them, 
* just as the ribald scoffers at the suffer- 
“ ings of the God, who died for mankind, 
“ assembled at the foot of the cross, by 
“the side of Mary Magdalen, to divide 
“ the garments of Christ. . . . It is not 
“to an Antonelli, or a Merode, or a 
* De Courcelles, or a Montalembert, or 
“a Veuillot, or to the writers in the 
“ Civilta Catholica and the Armonia, 
“ that the guardianship of His shepherds 
“and His sheep has been entrusted by 
“ Christ, but to the Pope alone.” 

The aversion with which men like 
Reali look upon the Antonelli despotism 
is not confined to the lower priesthood. 
Against his will, perhaps, a cardinal has 
alrealy been involved in this anti- 
Court-of-Rome movement. The story is 
acuriousone. For the last sixteen years 
there has been a standing dispute—a sort 
of theological Chancery suit—between 
the Jesuits and he University of Lou- 


vain, in Belgium. It seems, that the pro- 
fessors of this University are accused by 
the Jesuits of being guilty, in their public 
lectures, of the heresy of traditionalism. 
This heresy, if heresy it is, consists in 
denying the power of human reason to 
decide questions relating to religious 
truths, and in asserting, therefore, that 
tradition is required to supply the faith 
which the light of reason cannot give 
unaided. The doctrine of the Louvain 
professors, according to the Abbé Pas- 
saglia’s report on this subject, submitted 
to the Congregation of the Index, may 
be expressed briefly thus :— 

“That mankind, as a matter of fact, 
are not competent to form a primary, 
complete, and clear opinion on any 
‘metaphysical or abstract truth, with- 
out some external intellectual aid, 
which can assist the internal powers 
“of mind, and the natural force of 
reason.” 

The reason why this doctrine was 
unpalatable to the Jesuits, seems to be, 
that the necessity of admitting the evi- 
dence of tradition in doctrinal points, 
obviously shackles the authority of the 
Pope in deciding on matters of doctrine. 
Thus, for example ;—if the authority of 
tradition had been deemed necessary to 
the establishment of a religious doctrine, 
Pius IX. could hardly have promul- 
gated the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Still it is probable there were 
other causes of enmity between the 
Louvain professoriate and the Jesuits, 
though the charge ofteachingfalse doctrine 
was the one openly brought against the 
University. The charge was first made 
in 1844, but those were the days of old 
Gregory XVL., the principle of all whose 
policy was “ aprés moi le déluge ;” and 
so the matter was placed in the hands 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Index, 
referred to a sub-committee, reported on, 
and allowed to sleep. This year, how- 
ever, the old feud was revived. Mon- 
signor Malou, the Bishop of Bruges, 
took up the cause of the Jesuits, and 
sent up a petition to Rome, accusing the 
Louvain professors of heterodoxy. The 
petition was referred to Cardinal Andrea, 
Prefect of the Index, with instructions 

















to have its tenor discussed, first by a 
committee of “ consultori,” and then by 
a committee of cardinals. Both these 
committees reported that the Louvain 
professors had not expressed opinions 
inconsistent with orthodoxy. It is 
curious, by the way, as a specimen of 
the repute in which, so late as last June, 
the Abbé Passaglia was heid in at Rome 
as a theologian, that he was called in by 
the cardinals to aid them with their 
opinion. While the investigation was 
going on, the Jesuits made great exer- 
tions to have the cause removed to the 
tribunal of the “Santo Uffizio,’ where 
their influence was greater than with 
that of the Index. Their exertions for 
the time were unsuccessful. After the 
decision of the Index, nothing remained 
but for the Pope to give his sanction to 
the report, and the question was appa- 
rently decided. The influence of the 
Jesuits was again exerted, and this time 
with greater success. A communication 
was received, directing the cause of the 
Louvain professors to be tried anew be- 
fore a join committee of the Index and 
the Holy Office. The Congregation of 
the Index very naturally felt insulted 
at this slight on the merit of their deci- 
sions, and Cardinal Andrea resigned his 
office of prefect. The letters to Anto- 
nelli, in which the determination to 
resign the Prefecture was expressed, have 
since been published, without Cardinal 
Andrea’s permission,though possibly with 
his connivance; and, though couched 
in studiously polite language, they ex- 
hibit grave dissatisfaction with the 
ruling in Rome. 


Without doubt, however, the most’ 


formidable opponent that the Papal 
party has yet met with, is the Abbé 
Passaglia. I read a story the other day, 
which seemed to me to describe exactly 
the character of the Abbé’s reform move- 
ment. When the crowd cheered him 
on his arrival at Siena, after his escape 
from Rome, and raised the old cry, 
“Viva I'Italia una ed independente!” 
the Abbé cried out in reply, “Si, si, ma 
Cattolica.” If Passaglia is not a Catho- 
lic, he is nothing. He is a theologian 
of the theologians, and would as soon 
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think of denying the system of theology 
to which the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception owes its existence, as Adams 
or Le Verrier would deny the compe- 
tency of astronomy to discover the 
existence of a comet. Till very re- 
cently, he was looked upon as one of 
the pillars of the Church. In the chair 
which he held as Professor of Philo- 
sophy, at the University of the Sapienza, 
in Rome, his lectures were celebrated 
for the soundness of their doctrine, while 
in the disturbances which occurred at 
the Roman University, a year and a 
half ago, I never heard of his being 
suspected of any leaning to the side of 
the students. The one single respect in 
which his opinions were known to differ 
from those in fashion with the Court of 
tome, was in a want of sympathy for 
the Jesuits. There is a story told in 
connexion with his separation from 
the Order of Jesus, which is a curious 
one, and, I believe, not commonly 
known. When Mrs. Foljambe, whose 
name has lately been mentioned so 
frequently in Roman letters, first came 
to Rome, she obtained permission, as 
a fervent and wealthy convert, to have 
a semi-conventual establishment in her 
residence at the corner of the Quattro- 
Fontane, opposite the new palace of the 
Queen Christina of Spain. . Of this es- 
tablishment the Abbé Passaglia, then a 
Jesuit, was appointed director. In course 
of time, Mrs. Foljambe, with the view 
of keeping up the establishment in the 
event of her death, made a free gift of 
her kouse to the order of the Jesuits, 
on the understanding that it was to be 
left in her possession throughout her 
life. The arrangement was satisfactory 
to all parties while Passaglia remained 
in the order. Unfortunately, four or 
five years ago, the Abbé made up his 
mind to quit the Jesuits, and, having 
great influence with the Pope, obtained 
a release from his vows. The Jesuits 
were indignant at the defection of so 
distinguished a member, and intimated 


-to Mrs. Foljambe, that she must receive 


another director. On her refusal to part 
with Passaglia, they turned her out of 
the house, bought with her own money, 
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‘and broke up the religious establish- 


ment. Mrs. Foljambe had nothing to 
do but submit, and removed to the 
Palazzo Spada, where Passaglia resided 
with her, till the other day. During last 
spring, the Abbé was engaged in the 
negotiations for a compromise which 
Count Cavour carried on with the Court 
of Rome very shortly before his death. 
It was asserted at the time at Rome, 
and I believe with truth, that Pas- 
saglia found means to speak to the 
Pope alone, without the intervention 
or the knowledge of Antonelli, and that 
Pius IX. was so impressed by his argu- 
ments, as actually to consent to some 
arrangement proposed by Passaglia. 
Unfortunately, the negotiations came to 
the ears of Antonelli and his party, 
who at once stopped their progress, and 
re-established their influence over the 
feeble mind of Pio Nono. It is sup- 
posed to have been on account of some 
participation in the Passaglia mission, 
that Dr. Pantaleone was ordered to leave 
Rome. 

Thus, like the other reformers, 
of whom I have spoken, Passaglia’s 
quarrel is with Antonelli, the Jesuits, 
and the Court of Rome, not with the 
Church. Of this fact, his pamphlet, 
Pro caust Ttalicd, addressed to the 
Catholic episcopate, affords sufficient 
proof. There is little in the pamphlet 
to gratify a Protestant, who looks in it 
for a confirmation of his own principles. 
Indeed, the chain of argument rests 
throughout on the necessity for unity 
in the Church of Christ. It is to secure 
this object that the whole constitution 
of the Church has been framed. “The 
“institution, therefore, of bishops in 
“general, and of the Sovereign Pontiff 
“the bishop of bishops in particular, is 
“ purposed (and according to the words 
“of Christ shall always remain pur- 
“ posed) to preserve the unity of the 
“various Churches which form the 
“Catholic Church, and to maintain 
“that unity victorious over heresy and 
“ schism.” 

For the maintenance then of unity, 
no sacrifice the Church can make, is too 
costly ; and yet this unity is gravely 


imperilled by the recent policy of the 
Court of Rome. “Who,” Passaglia 
asks, “can be so blind as not to see 
“that the Italian nation is placed in 
“such an unfortunate position, that 
there exists a danger, not distant, but 
near at hand—not slight, but most 
weighty—lest the majority of Italians 
should fall from out the paradise of 
the Church, either by an open or 
tangible separation, or by a secret and 
“ moral one ; and that thus the Church, 
our mother, should be bereft of her 
best-beloved offspring. In fact, a 
great portion of the clergy is at vari- 
ance with the greater half of the 
laity ; almost all the shepherds are 
“ separated from their flocks ; and the 
“ very shepherd of the shepherds, the 
successor of Peter, the illustrious 
vicar of Christ on earth, has opposed 
the kingdom of Italy and the new 
status of Italian society with cen- 
sures and the awful thunders of 
excommunication.” 

With regard to the conduct of the 
priesthood under the present cireum- 
stances of Italy, Passaglia’s language is 
even more decided. To quote one pas- 
sage. “What,” he says, “is the eonduct 
“of our fathers in Christ, our pastors 
and masters? The answer is too 
obvious to be mistaken. The Italian 
people are rejoicing with a joy incred- 
“ ible, but their overseers are lamenting 
their own loss and their own sorrow 
with querulous accents and bitter 
“words. The people are anxious to 
return thanks to God for the blessings 
vouchsafed to them, but their over- 
seers proclaim that the wrath of God 
has to be appeased, and the judgments 
of God diverted, on aecount of the 
crimes committed by the people. The 
people crowd to the holy shrines of 
God, but their overseers drive them 
away, and pronounce them unworthy 
of crossing the sacred thresholds. The 
people long to worship the peaceful, 
atoning, redeeming, and eucharistic 
Host of God; but their overseers 
“forbid the priesthood under dread 
penalties to administer the sacra- 
“ments.” There is no hope, then, for 
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the religious prospects of Italy, unless 
the Church lays aside its animosity to 
the State ; but the priesthood cannot 
adopt a new policy without the consent 
of the superior clergy, and the digni- 
taries of the Church cannot act in oppo- 
sition to the Pope. “ It is impossible,” 
in Passaglia’s words, “for the bishops 
“to show good-will towards the State 
“and kingdom of Italy, unless the 
“ Roman Pontiff should lay aside his 
“ hostility, and grant at last to the 
“ Ttalian nation the peace they desire so 
“ ardently.” ... 

The real obstacle, then, to any concili- 
ation between Italy and the Church of 
Rome is the Pope, and the Pope is only 
an obstacle because the evil advisers, 
who dictate his policy, hinder him from 
yielding to his natural instincts. For 
the sake of the Church, then, as well as 
of Italy, the ruling party in Rome, the 
“‘ Curia Romana,” must be overthrown, 
or at any rate, their policy must be 
relinquished. This is the pith of Pas- 
saglia’s pamphlet; of any reform in 
religious doctrines there is no question ; 
there is little hint, even, of any change 
being desirable in the organization of the 
Church. If the Pope would reconcile 
himself with Italy, and, acknowledging 
the necessity of yielding to accomplished 
facts, resign the shadow of temporal 
power he still possesses, the demands 
of Passaglia’s reform cry would be more 
than satisfied. 

A similar movement to that, which 
Passaglia and Liverani have inaugurated, 
has been going on for some time amongst 
the lower clergy. For obvious reasons, 
the inferior Italian country priesthood 
have little interest in, or care for, the 
grandeur of Papal Rome; while their 
sympathies with national feelings are 
stronger than those found amongst the 
higher members of the Church, The 
one thing which keeps them, in Upper 
Italy, at any rate, from giving in their 
full adherence to the new régime, is the 
fear of the displeasure of their spiritual 
superiors. Still the sense of the danger 
by which they are threatened personally, 
from loss of influence with their flocks, 
has led a considerable body to rally to 
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the Government. Even in Naples, the 
movement has made progress. When 
the fears of the Neapolitan priesthood 
became awakened at the favour shown 
by Garibaldi to men of the Gavazzi 
stamp, an association was formed, called 
the Societa Clericale di Mutuo Soccorso, 
the object of which was to reunite the 
clergy with the people. Their pro- 
gramme, ‘which I have before me, ex- 
pressed clearly enough the nature of 
the reform they proposed to carry out. 
The following are extracts from it:— 

“ In the shock of so many discordant 
“and conflicting elements, in which 
“ Italy, seeking to realize in her poli- 
“tical condition the ideal of so many 
“ages, is now involved, the clergy, to 
“whom the spiritual leadership of the 
“ people has been entrusted, cannot and 
should not remain indifferent spec- 
“ tators, out of regard for the three- 
‘fold interests of their country, their 
religion, and their order. 

“ The clergy is unfortunately divided 
into two factions.... The one fac- 
tion, through ignorance or ill-will, con- 
founds the spiritual with the temporal, 
and bestows its malediction, not only 
on Italy, but on the men and the 
institutions which tend to turn Italian 
‘unity into a reality. The latter fac- 
“tion, less powerful in numbers, has 
learnt in exile and in prison, to over- 
estimate, perhaps, the blessings of the 
‘ liberty granted to us by God, and of 
our national independence, and is 
thus led to confound the questions of 
‘eternity with those of time, to re- 
nounce the Divine for the human, the 
Gospel for its ministers, and the 
Pope of Catholicism for the Pope- 
king. 

“The people, unable to raise them- 
“selves from the tangible to the ideal, 
scandalized at the obstinacy with 
which temporal interests are upheld 
at the expense of spiritual ones, and 
seduced by the fallacious sophistries 
“of men of extreme views, end by 
repudiating the priesthood utterly, as 
“the opponents of all political reform, 
“and do not even allow the clergy 
“the option of belonging to the new 
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“state of society, as holding tenets 
“ incompatible with its existence. 

“ What, then, at the present hour, is 
“ the position of the clergy with respect 
“to the nation and the Government of 
“Ttaly? The former accuses them of 
“ complicity with her tyrants, thé latter 
“considers them an obstacle to the 
“ political unity demanded by the in- 
“ exorable logic of events. What will 
“ be the inevitable result?) The clergy, 
“hated by, because opposed to, the 
“ Government, will remain isolated and 
“excluded from civil rights, and the 
“ bond-slave of Government in the exe- 
“ cution of their sacred ministry.” 

“ The object then of this association 
“is to keep from the errors of either 
“extreme faction, and to occupy the 
“ middle path, the only logical one, be- 
“cause it is based on the evangelical 
“ precept, Render unto Cesar the things 
“which are Cesar’s, and to God the 
“ things which are God's.” 

“In political matters it recognises 
“ Ttaly one and indivisible, with Victor 
“ Emmanuel as its constitutional sove- 
“reign. In religious matters it rests 
“upon the Catholicism established by 
“ St. Peter in Rome, and founded on 
“ the corner-stone of Christ.” 

It may be questioned how far the 
promoters of this anti-Roman movement 
fully perceive what would be the result 
of their endeavours, if successful. There 
is nothing gained by defending a good 
cause with bad arguments, and the 
arguments against the temporal power of 
the Papacy are strong enough, without 
relying on the very weak one, that its 
destruction would not affect the condi- 
tion of the Papacy. When the Pope 
ceases to be a temporal prince, and when 
Rome ceases to be the head-quarters of 
the Catholic Church, and becomes a 
secular capital, it is possible that the 
Papacy may gain in spiritual power. It 
is equally possible also, that the Papacy 
may lose spiritually as well as temporally. 
There is much to be said for either 
theory; which is the true one, the 
event alone can show. The Italian re- 
formers do not look beyond the imme- 
diate future. The temporal power is 


doomed in their judgment. The first 
object therefore of all well-wishers to 
the Church, is, as they hold, to induce 
the Papacy to accept the inevitable 
change with as much dignity and as 
little loss of influence as_ possible. 
What results the change may bring 
hereafter, it is idle now to speculate on. 

These Passaglia reforms—to call them 
by the name of their most distinguished 
advocate—will probably appear a very 
small and unsatisfactory matter, not only 
to ardent Protestants, but to persons 
who would wish to see the question of 
national religion in Italy entered upon 
seriously. At present, however, this 
movement is, in my judgment, as much 
as can be hoped for. It may or may 
not be desirable that the whole of Italy 
should embrace our Protestantism ; 
but, humanly speaking, there is not the 
slightest probability of such an event 
occurring, and, therefore, there is no 
good in discussing its advantages or 
evils. In Italy itself there are not the 
materials for a reformation. Iron must 
be hot before it can be bent; and so 
there must exist some strong religious 
feeling in a nation, before you can get 
it to change one faith for another. 
On the educated Italian mind religion 
seems to have lost its hold. One faith 
is, in their eyes, very like another ; their 
own may, very possibly, not be the best, 
but it serves their purpose, and is the 
one they are used to; and there is no 
object gained by changing. This sort 
of belief seems to me, roughly speaking, 
to be the habitual state of the Italian 
mind on the subject of religion. Of 
course there are many and important 
exceptions ; but the rule in Italy is to 
find men professing a kind of sceptical 
indifference about all religious questions. 

With such materials, there is little 
prospect of a national religious move- 
ment. The commencement of reforma- 
tion must come from the priesthood. 
And the first symptoms of the coming 
reform are, I think, to be found in the 
ery for the reform of the Court of Rome 
raised’ by Passaglia and his fellow- 
agitators. 








